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ORIGINAL VILLAGE TALES. 








THE HARD NAME. 

“ WELL, it is certainly very mysterious !” said Mrs. Smith. 

‘‘ Very mysterious, indeed!” said Mrs. Brown. 

“« Altogether beyond my comprehension !” said Miss Willowbough. 

‘‘ Mysterious! do tell me all about it?” said Mrs. Jones, who 
had just entered the room, and heard enough of the conversation 
to convince her that scandal was its subject ; as, indeed, she might 
have known had she been deaf—for what other subject had been 
started at Mrs. Smith's for a twelvemonth ? 

‘Have you heard nothing of the mysterious stranger?” asked 
Mrs. Brown. ‘ 

“ Nothing.” 

«* Who has been here ever since the day before yesterday morn- 
ing?” added Mrs. Smith. 

** Not a word! how remarkable !” 

“« And whose name no one can discover!” continued Miss Wil- 
lowbough. 

“ Wonderful ! wonderful !” exclaimed Mrs. Jones. 
is the peculiar mystery about him !” 

“ A great deal, I assure you,” answered Mrs. Smith. “ In the first 
place, he ——he wears a black coat and drab pantaloons—and then, 
again, he——he—— indeed his whole appearance has an air of 
very peculiar mystery.” 

“Bless me! what are we all coming to! 
to find out who he is?” 

‘“‘T expect Miss Vinegar here every moment,” said Mrs. Smith, 
‘‘and if any one knows anything about him, she does.” 

“What, that old maid! Ob, I detest her;” said Mrs. Jones, 
* she is so terribly inquisitive. I never could bear any one who is 
eternally prying into the affairs of their neighbours. Then you can’t 
find out even his name. I would give anything to know. But, here 
comes Miss Vinegar ; perhaps she can tell us.” 

Miss Vinegar poked her sallow visage into the room. She looked 
the very incarnation of scandal, and well she might, for it had been 
her daily food for more than thirty years. Miss Vinegar was not of 
a certain, but of a very uncertain age—varying from twenty-five to 
forty, according as you took her assurance, or the family-bible for 
your guide ; and the whole of that time she had passed in the lauda- 
ble occupation of investigating and regulating the affairs of her 
neighbours. She had a general oversight of the whole village. She 
knew everything that ever happened, and was positive of a great 
many things which never did happen. Like the glorious sun, she 
shone on all alike. None so elevated as to be above the reach of 
her tongue ; none so low as to escape the vigilance of her conde- 
scending scrutiny. But, alas! the most distinguished powers are 
sometimes compelled to remain inactive from the want of proper 
objects for their exertions. Such seemed to be the inevitable fate 
of Miss Vinegar. Possessed of every facility and blessed with every 
inclination for the manufacture of scandal, she was alarmingly defi- 
cient in the raw material. She had worked up every character within 
her reach. With the intuition of genius, she had seized upon every 
incident susceptible of expansion, and had stretched it to its utmost 
extent. She had done everything that could have been done ; but, 
alas! whocan “ make bricks without straw!” Her best exertions 
met with no encouragement. Nothing would happen out of the re- 
gular course of events. Everybody went to church on Sundays. No- 
body was extravagant in dress or dinners. Nobody was getting 
married, or like to be; poor woman, she felt sure of that. In fact, 
there was nothing worthy the attention of Miss Vinegar, and people 
began to fear that, for want of any other, she would attack her own 
character. Never did anything occur in better time than the ap- 
pearance of the “ mysterious stranger.” 

Miss Vinegar’s researches had not been attended with that suc- 
cess which usually rewards persevering industry. 

“The landlady knows nothing about him,” she said, as she en- 
tered. I have ascertained that he rises at eight—and drinks two 
cups of coffee without cream.” 

“* Without cream!” echoed Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes, without cream. I was very particular in my inquiries, and 
the information may be relied apon.” 

“Very singular, indeed! Now I think cream is all the beauty 
of coffee.” 

“T should not be at all surprised,” said Miss Vinegar, “ if he 
should prove to be the bank robber, whom we saw advertised.” 

“But he is a dark man, with black hair,” said Miss Willowbough, 
“‘and the stranger has a very light complexion.” 

“‘ Nothing easier than to alter the complexion, as you must know, 
Miss Willowbough ;” retorted Miss Vinegar. Miss Willowbough 
enjoyed the reputation of improving her complexion with pearl 
powder, but she blushed through it all, and continued, “ but then 
the robber is a large man, and the stranger is tall and slim.” 
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“ Nothing easier than reducing the size of the waist,” answered Miss 
Vinegar sharply, and glancing at Miss Willowbough’s hour-glass form. 

Really the conversation was becoming quite personal. So at 
least thought Miss Willowbough, as she answered, 

“ But there is one thing he could not alter. He is evidently not 
more than twenty-five years old, while the advertisement describes 
the robber as over forty ; and, your own experience, Miss Vinegar, 
must have convinced you of the impossibility of any one’s appear- 
ing twenty years younger than he really is.” 

Miss Vinegar began to mutter about “ some people,” and “ some 
other people,” but was interrupted by an exclamation from Mrs. 
Smith, which drew all eyes to the window. 

“ There he goes, as I live !” 

“ See,” observed Mrs. Jones, as the “ mysterious stranger” touk 
a long step to avoid a muddy spot, “see how mysteriously he lifts 
his foot.” 

Poor man, he little knew the interest he was exciting in the kind 
souls who were watching him. 

“I wonder if he is married,” said Miss Willowbough. 

“Tf he is not,” said Miss Vinegar, “he will not probably fancy 
a piece of paint and whalebone.” 

“ Nor a woman old enough to be his grandmother,” retorted Miss 
Willowbough. 

“There, did you see Mr. White? He bowed to the stranger, 
So he must know him. I will knock on the window, and beckon 
for him to come in. I will inquire concerning his daughter—she 
is in delicate health, you know. Indeed, I have some preserves for 
her. A capital excuse, is it not?” 

Mr. White was the only person in the village who had ever 
been known to keep a secret, consequently his popularity with the 
ladies was below zero. He was a complete anomaly. He could 
enjoy a cup of tea, although not sweetened with scandal; and, 
really, it never seemed to destroy his appetite for his own dinner, be- 
cause he could not tell what constituted that of his next neighbour's. 

“ Oh, why did you beckon to that man? I never could bear him,” 
said Miss Vinegar. 

“We have no other means of ascertaining anything about the 
stranger,” answered Mrs. Smith ; ‘‘ but what objection have you to 
Mr. White ?” 

“ Because he is so very impertinent. Would you believe it—no 
longer ago than last Monday, I saw him go home with a covered 

market-basket—st that people will use such things—I sent 
Betty over to ascertain what he had for dinner—the most natural 
thing in the world, you know—and what do you think he said! He 
told her, he should dine on scandal, and, was it not so very com- 
mon a dish, he would invite her mistress to dinner. So impertinent! 
and to a lady, too! I declare, I can’t bear him. Betty found out, 

He had a salmon. It couldn’t have cost him less than 
three or four dollars—say three dollars and fifty cents.” 

The amiable Miss Vinegar was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. White himself. Mrs. Smith was very kind in her inquiries 
about Miss White’s health. Miss Vinegar apologized for the im- 
pertinence of her maid, who, she declared, went off without her 
knowledge, and had grown so very inquisitive, that she expected to 
be compelled to dismiss her. 

‘* What gentleman were you speaking to just now!” asked Mrs. 
Brown. 

“*O, he, he—was a stranger.” 

“ Well, what is his name!” was the eager question, as they all 
pressed around him. But none of them observed the mischievous 
smile that played upon his lips, as he answered, with assumed hesi- 
tancy, “I really do not know—as I ought to—in fact, I do not ex- 
actly recollect his name.” 

“Oh! but you must tell us ; it shall go no farther, I assure you.” 

“T should like to tell you; but, really, there are some peculiar 
circumstances, which——-”’ 

‘* But you certainly would not hesitate to inform us,” said Mrs. 
Smith. ‘I have not the least curiosity in the world, but I merely 
—wish to know, that’s all.” 

“ He has a very hard name,” said Mr. White. 

“Hard nanie—what is it, Stone !” 

“Oh! no Harder.” 

“« Harder than stone? then it is Iron, I suppose.” 

“No, Harder yet.” 

“ Harder than iron! impossible—Adamant !” 

“ Harder still.” 

“ Harder than adamant! I cannot imagine what it is.” 

“T do not feel at liberty to tell; but, if you can guess, I shall not 
he responsible. So good morning, ladies ;” and, in spite of their 
entreaties, Mr. White fairly made his escape 

«“ What can it be,” said Mrs. Smith ; “‘ harder than adamant?” 

** T have it,” said Mrs. Brown, ** Heart.” 

“ You do not mean, pray, that the heart is harder than adamant?” 
said Miss Wiltowbough, with a sigh. 























“ T speak in a spiritual sense,” said Mrs. Brown ; “ the heart is, 
by nature, totally depraved, and unti]—” 

“IT wonder if it is not Pharaoh,” interrupted Miss Vinegar. 
Many other names were proposed and rejected. At last they ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that his name must be Diamond; and, 
with this opinion, the ladies separated. 


Again the ladies were in conclave, at the house of Mrs. Smith. 
Again Mr. Diamond, so they had named the stranger, passed the 
window ; and, again, all eyes were directed toward him. 

“There! he has dropped a letter in the street,” said Miss Vine- 
gar. “Send some one for it, while I keep watch.” 

Mrs. Smith's maid was immediately despatched for the important 
document, while Miss Vinegar stood sentinel at the window, lest 
some more fortunate individual should secure the prize. But her 
caution was needless; the maid picked up the letter, Mrs. Smith 
received it at the street-door, and, without looking at it, so great 
was her haste, bore it in triumph to her anxious guests. 

“ Now, we shall know his name,” said Miss Vinegar. Mrs. 
Smith held up the letter, and read the superscription: “ Wruam 
Harper, Esquire.” K. 


ORIGINAL SCENES FRO LIFE. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Ir was noon ; the sun, with a splendour unknown to the frigid 
north, was beaming upon the turbid waters of the father of rivers, 
who pursued his onward course in swift, but silent majesty. The 
cane-brakes, which lined the low banks, were smiling and nodding 
to the flood of light which poured down upon them ; while, at their 
margin, the huge alligator lay basking in the welcome rays. Nota 
cloud obscured the spotless blue of the heavens, which seemed to sym- 
pathize with the voluptuous ease which pervaded all below. Every- 
thing was motionless, save the rapid stream, which, to the pensive 
spectator, might seem alone immortal, while everything else was 
born to die. So had it run for countless ages before the white man 
polluted its waves ; nay, so perhaps might it have pursued its cease- 


| less course before even the red children of the Great Spirit had 


breathed the breath of life. Its noiseless career was interrupted 
only by the countless verdant islands which dimpled its surface. 

Such was the scene which presented itself to the languid eyes 
of the passenger in a leviathan steamboat, whose hoarse pufis, as it 
tossed aside the placid waves, contrasted strongly but disagreeably 
with the previous universal repose. The sleeping alligators plunged 
beneath the disturbed waves, the waters hissed and bubbled in im- 
potent malignity around the steadily advancing prow, a mist vetled 
the sun, the smile of the heavens seemed changed to a frown, every- 
thing seemed ominous of the approaching catastrophe. 

Throughout the fated boat pleasure and enjoymeni reigned tri- 
umphant. The slaves, who covered the lower-deck, were now su- 
premely happy, for they possessed all that enters into their idea ‘of 
Paradise—plenty of food and nothing to do. The gay notes of the 
banjo resounded from among them, and were answered by shouts 
of laughter, as, “upon the heavy fantastick heel,” they shuffled 
through the simple and monotonous figures of the dances of their 
native land. Anon, this ceases, and the poet of the party, an African 
impromsatore, pours forth his extempore verses, which he accompa- 
nies on his substitute for the guitar. Now, in lively strains, he 
launches the shafts of his wit ; and the merry applause of his sable 
auditors startles the eagle from his eyrie in the blasted oak ; and 
now, in softer tones and dying notes, he takes as his theme the uni- 
versal passion, and the languishing looks and whispered honied 
words of his hearers confess his power. 

While “ high life below stairs” is thus being acted, corresponding 
scenes are going on among the masters of these happy, care-forget- 
ting ones. While some rattle the dice, others circulate the cham- 
paign, and jocund shouts seem fo tell of hearts free from care. In 
a recess, gazing upon the calm Core Chee 
liness seemed alien to the companions by whom they are 
From them no loud signs of joy are heard ; but the murmur of # 
nothings,” and the sweet name of Julia, reach the ear ; except when 
a silence, more eloquent than words, and the oxpressi 
guage of the eyes, fill up the pauses. Their happiness ne 
tongue. To-morrow is to be their wedding-day. Alas! vain hopes 
of mortals! 

Gayly careered the doomed vessel. 

* Pair the morn, 
Meo TE o’er the sre on ar 
th on the prow, pm peor pleawase @ at the helm.” 
Seddon « thi is eee tio to 2h the fearful cry of 
“ A snag!” resounds from every mouth. The boat is rapidly fill- 
ing with water, but her head is directed to the shore, and the may 











reach it in time. Shrieks of horrour, at the expected watery grave, 
agonize the ear. Death is bitter at all times, but to die thus—to 
be entombed in the sullen waters ; and, instead of weeping friends 
surrounding our dying couch, to see, with our expiring eyes, only 
the hideous forms of monsters of the deep—thus is Death, indeed, 
the King of Terrours! Last farewells are now taken, often inter- 
rupted by sobs from stern bosoms, which never before have known 
a tear. Wives cling, shrieking, to their husbands, and yield them- 
selves to despairing lamentations. There is one female bosom, 
however, thatshrinks not from the impending shock—Julia trem- 
bles not ; for she is leaning on her beloved—him, beyond whom she 
has no hopes nor fears. Speed, speed thee, gallant boat ; for thou 
bearest a precious burden. One heart in thee outweighs, in value, 
the universe beside. Like a warrior to the charge, the panting ves- 
sel rushes on. The engine seems conscious of the necessity for 
its exertions—it is strained to its utmost—the shore is almost gained, 
and——hark to that stunning peal! and those thrilling shrieks! 
the deadly explosion has left the vessel a drifting wreck ; and many, 
many souls have bidden adieu to earth for ever! 
HERE EERE 

I awoke from a deep sleep, and found myself stretched upon a 
couch of moss, in a log cabin, on the shore, fevered, wounded, and 
but just alive. My kind, though rough, host, had descried me float- 
ing down the stream, supported by a plank, but in a state of insen- 
sibility. For weeks had J been prostrate beneath fever and delirium, 
and I new, for the first time, awoke to consciousness. I was saved 
—but she—my beautiful, my beloved one—Julia—where was she! 

HEHEHE REEE 

Years have passed since then, and I again mingle in the busy 
crowd of men. The casual observer sees nothing to remark in my 
sad aspect; and, to all around, I appear as absorbed in the ordinary 
affairs of life as themselves; but while my soulless body is here, 
my heart lies buried, with all that it ever held dear, in a lonely 
green grave, on the banks of the Mississippi. WITHLACOOSHEE. 
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WEYER’S CAVE IN VIRGINIA. 


Wever's cave is situated in Augusta county, Virginia, on the 
easterly side of a small mountain, which is distant about three miles 
west from the Blue Ridge, of which it is a spur. The path to the 
entrance of the cave is steep, and in some places hewn out of the 
solid rock. It conducts to a platform immediately before the mouth, 
at which place we lighted our torches, and preceded by our guide, 
commenced the descent. The temperature of the air occasioned 
no unpleasant feeling, it being about fifty-six degrees Fahrenheit, 
and remaining at that point with little, if any variation, throughout 
the year. Though formerly difficult, it is now easy of access, even 
for the most delicate females. Stooping down very low, and at the 


same time descending, we proceeded through a passage about twenty || 


feet in length, which opened into the first room, called the Dragon’s 
Hall, from a most excellent natural likeness of that famous beast, 


perched on an eminence denominated the Devil's Gallery. Nearly || 


all the rooms have likewise been named from objects to which they 
have a most striking resemblance. Of these there are about twen- 
ty-five remarkable for their size and beauty, surrounded in every 
direction with an almost innumerable quantity of smaller ones. The 
range of this cavern is extensive, being one thousand six hundred 
feet in length, and its conformations various; some of them gro- 


tosque, many impressively sublime. In traversing these, curiosity is |) i 


continually excited, and still finds gratification every where. Every 
turn developes new wonders. At each waving of the torch, the 
light flashes, as if it were reflected back by beds of diamonds. 
There is one large room, ‘‘ The Ball Room,” where annually the 
sound of the violin may be heard, and the maids and youth of the 
country may be seen mingling inthe dance. At this time the whole 


cave is illuminated, and is said to present a most splendid appearance. || 


In the “Drum Room” there is a fine instance of the faculty of 
stone in affording musical sounds. Some of the immense stalac- 
tites, which have formed in broad sheets from the roof, when struck 
with the hand give a grand bass tone, while others, smaller and 
shorter, present a great variety of notes running through several 
octaves. Were a number of persons of good musical taste and 
practice to strike on different stalactites, they could produce some 
musick as delightful in melody, as it would be striking from its ex- 
traordinary origin. 


The largest apartment is ‘‘ Washington’s Hall,” which is thirty- || 


three feet in height, as many in breadth, and eight thousand two 
hundred and seventy-three in length. As you enter, a stalagmite 
may be seen rising in the distance, requiring but little effort to ima- 
gine it the statute of that chieftain erected in the bosom of the earth. 
“‘ Thus it seems,”’ says one who visited it many years since, * the 


the legislators of his native country have refused.” It was here that 
we placed our lights behind one of the large stalactites hanging in 
graceful drapery from the roof. Most of these vast sheets are 


translucent, but impregnated with the red clay abounding in this |) with.” 


The effect was very impressive to view the cave in this 
Every object was tinted with the same lurid hue. 


distriet. 
red light. 


Above, the roof could be but dimly seen; beneath, and on each | 


hand, crystal sparkling on crystal met the eye. Before us stood 
the statue, alone, in “the solitude of its glory.” 
lost in darkness. Just at this moment we heard our guide in a dis- 
tant apartment singing some sacred musick, with the accompaniment 
of the bass of a stalactite. We listened hardly daring to breathe, 


fearing to lose a single note. The strange and gloomy scene, the 


solemn musick, and the almost unearthly sound of the stone, combi- 
ned to make us feel as if we had been translated into another world. 








- ‘his vessel withi king distance. 
geniiof the cave have done for this hero and statesman that which || "all dilaus oats, eaoaieate 


| Lingo. 
Behind it, all was || 
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He ceased, and in a moment the report of our pistols could be 
heard, echoing and re-echoing through every room and nook till it 
was gradually lost in the distance. The'cave is of limestone rock, 
and its roof is crowded with stalactites, many of which have united 
with the stalagmites springing from below, and formed beautiful 
crystal pillars. Some of these columns are even adorned with 
the Corinthian capital, as if nature had not forgotten to embellish 
these vaults with architectural ornaments. 

But, separate from the carious appearances here exhibited, there 
is a world for contemplation, in the laws of their formation. A 
microcosm indeed in size, but affording material for an infinity of 
thought. Who is there that delights in watching the operations of 
nature, is conversant with the sublime truths astronomy unfolds, or 
has gazed with interest on the delicate machinery of the more hum- 
ble parts of creation, and felt the wisdom and grandeur of the Deity 
in his most minute as well as magnificent works? Let him descend 





scene. Let him turn from the bright, gladsome world above, and 
descend. Deep in the bowels of the earth, will he here find the 
impress of the same power. 

Seated in one of these chambers, alone, abstracted, not the note 
of a bird, nor a human voice, nor the stirring of a leaf to distract 
attention—all as still as the tomb, except the monotonous unceas- 
ing drop of the water from above—he cannot escape reflection. 
Around him are stalactites and stalagmites, the beautiful proofs of 
the ubiquity of the Creator's rule, the curious records of the history 
| of the earth, the fine illustrations of the striking contrasts in nature 
between a minute and apparently disproportionate cause and a 
grand and extensive effect. ; 

Here for years, hidden from every human eye, have these strange 
processes been continued. Centuries have passed since the first 
heaving of that mountain, the arching of that cave—since the first 
drop pierced the roof and began its slow task, to be completed only 
in ages. This spot does indeed afford peculiar advantages to those 
who delight in reflection ; for here they may be said to be em- 
phatically alone. 

There is nothing to attract, but the subject of our contemplations. 
Nothing to gaze upon, but the rock whose structure excites our 
| wonder and admiration. Weeks instead of hours might be passed 

here with elevation both to the mental and moral man. Above, 
| we meet nature arrayed in most lovely apparel, gladdening the 
| heart with her brightness and beauty. Here, though of more som- 
bre aspect, her effect is purifying to. the feelings, and leaves an in- 
delible impression of our own littleness, and of the wisdom and 
power of God. 

| Asanatural curiosity, then, as an evidence of the harmonious 
| regularity prevailing even among rocks and stones, as presenting 
views of surpassing grandeur, this cave stands pre-eminent. May 
| it no longer be neglected by the American. A. 
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FROM THE NEW NOVEL—“ BLACK BEARD.” 
Tue Destiny and the Revenge left the harbour of Jamestown 
together, well equipped, provisioned, and manned for an expedition ; 
the chevalier in the Destiny, with his tough, old, weather-beaten 
| crew—Marx in the Revenge, with the multifarious Jeptha Dobbs, 
| and a set of as wild, active, dare-devil youngsters as ever existed. 
As they bore from the Chesapeake into the broad Atlantick, Ox- 


| enstiern held in 
| ing the bay; and the Revenge, considering this as a virtual acknow- 
iedguenat of inferiority in the race, thereupon set up a shout of tri- 
| umph and jubilation for the victory. ‘To this the Destiny deigned 

no reply, since she had held the Revenge bow and bow for thirty 
minutes, neither gaining at any one time a single ship’s length on 
the other; and all on board were satisfied that the Destiny could 


—the Revenge could do no better. 
‘Come across any vessels of late!” shouted Oxenstiern through 
/a trumpet. The pilot whom he addressed was a remarkably fine- 


| tarpaulin revivified, and now looking as good as new, with a recent 
| coat of shining varnish ; luxuriant black hair, in parts slightly griz- 
zled, terminating behind in a queue of most enormous length and un- 
conscionable thickness ; hands and face of a dark mahogany hue : 
heavy eyebrows, curling beard, and firm, well-set teeth, discoloured 
by the constant use of tobacco. Such was the outward man of 
: Stephen Lingo, pilot on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Lingo replied without a trumpet, and his voice rang over the 
| hoarse chafing of the waves as clear and distinct ae though he had 
| been standing by Oxenstiern. 

| You are after the ‘ Peaceful Mariner,’ I suppose ? 
' out of the bay yester forenoon, under easy sail.” 
“Was Blackbeard aboard?” inquired Marx, who had now brought 


She stood 


‘I did see a short, heavy-bearded man, standing near the bin- 
nacle, as J passed,” replied Lingo; ‘“‘but I had no time to mark 

“Yes!” shouted Oxenstiern, ‘that’s the vessel we wish to meet 

** How was the bloody villain steering?” inquired young Sche- 
veling. 

“Rather headed to the north-east as he left the bay,” replied 


With the information thus obtained from Mr. Lingo, the two | 


‘ schooners resumed their course, standing to the north-east as soon || 
as they were well out of the bay, and keeping a bright look-out for | 
the * Peaceful Mariner.” 

The Revenge first came alongside. Nota soul appeared on deck ; 
the hatches were all open—one of the cabin-doors torn from the 
hinges—the long boat cut as with axes, and nearly stove to pieces— 


LEHRER AEE 







thither. There is still a link wanting. He must visit yet another |) 


his vessel to speak a pilot-boat that was just enter- || 


hold her own with anything that ever came out of the Chesapeake || 


shaped, athletick, broad-shouldered, round-chested, tall, thin-flanked, |, 
‘ herculean seaman ; his dress was of one colour, to wit, a light drab || 
| —round jacket and trousers—the heaviest and coarsest cloth ; an old |! 


him, for they fired a shot to bring me to, and I concluded it best to |! 
| back out rather sudden.” 











the bulwarks cut and hacked in many places—the mainmast half 

sawed through, and various weapons, cutlasses, marlinespikes, 

knives, pistols, and handspikes strewed confusedly near the com- 
jion-way. _ 

“Foul play here !” exclaimed Marx, knitting his -brows ; “ make 
fast there, for’ard !”” and he leaped on board, unsheathing his cut- 
lass, and bidding some of his men follow. 

The Destiny now came up, and grappled on the other side ; so that 
the chevalier, on steppi p tn | fell in with Marx at the cabin-door. 

“That merciless villain has been here,” said Oxenstiern; “and 
unless a!] have walked the plank, you will see something below to 
make your blood run cold.” 

To this observation of the chevalier, Marx made no reply, and to- 
gether they entered the cabin. 

A table stood in the centre, covered with a green cloth, which 
was stained near the edge with clotted blood ; while broken glasses 
| and decanters lying beneath, signified that wine-drinking had been 
| the prelude to a tragick scene. : 

On an arm-chair at the head of the table, sat one who, from his 
| appearance, might have been the captain of the vessel; next to 
| him, on the right hand, was an aged gray-haired man, of entlemanly 
and venerable aspect ; opposite to him, on the left hand of the cap- 
| tain, sat a youth of about eighteen, with long curling hair, richly 
| dressed, and of most beautiful and noble features ; lower down was 
| one who might have been the mate, a man of powerful frame, dark 
| complexion, and rough aspect—his heavy brows knitted into a fearful 
| frown—his lips , and his strong white teeth set as in stern 
| defiance ; opposite to him sat a negro, apparently the cook, his 
| lower jaw drooping on his breast, and his large eyes opened to the 
unnatural stare of exquisite terrour; at the foot of the table, and 
| directly facing the captain, sat an ancient lady, in starched ruff, 
| high cap, and tortoise-shell spectacles, whose head seemed fancifully 
| to hang to one side. 
| All were firmly lashed to their seats—their throats cut from ear 
|toear! The captain was stone dead ; so was the old gentleman, 
| over whose snowy frill the blood had gushed out in a full stream ; 
| the boy was dead, but still warm and flexible; the mate was co- 
| vered with his own gore, and he was half off his seat, as if he had 
| struggled fiercely, but in vain; the negro was lifeless, perhaps with 
| affright, for he had lost but little blood; and the old woman at the 
| end of the table, much to the surprise of Marx and Oxenstiern, still 
| breathed, although so faintly, that it seemed as if her breath would 
| cease every moment. Her they immediately cut loose; upon which 
| she opened her eyes, gleaming with a wild insanity of expression, 
| and collecting the remainder of her strength for a last effort, she 
| sprang upon Jeptha Dobbs, who happened to be standing before 
| her, and clutching his long, thin neck with her skinny fingers, nearly 
| strangled the astounded mate ere her death-struggle passed over. 
| As Oxenstiern laid hold of her, the fingers relaxed their fearful 
| gripe, her eyes assumed the fixed gaze of death, and she sank down, 
| a shrunken, withered, sallow corpse. 

All this was food for serious reflection; but Marx, who, although 
| young, was hardened in iniquity, and of yore familiar with scenes of 
| carnage, burst into a laugh at the ludicrous consternation that was 
| so seriously depicted on the countenance of Jeptha Dobbs, at the 
| unlooked-for assault made upon his windpipe. 
| Marx almost started at his own laughter, as it rang through the 
| silent cabin, for it seemed like the exultation of a fiend among the 
| dead ; and all observed that his countenance suddenly became sad 

and grave, and so remained. 

In the forecastle lay the bodies of the murdered crew; some hor- 
| ribly contorted and mangled, others as if they had died without a 
, struggle—but not in one, save the old lady, of whom already men- 
| tion has been made, was found the breath of iife. But yet every 
| thing indicated that the bloody tragedy had been just performed. 

Some of the bodies were still warm, and pools of uncoagulated 
| blood stood upon the floor. The bucaniers could not be far distant 
| from their victims. ************ 

At daybreak, a sail was discovered by Marx, 
| this intelligence being immediately communicat 
| the clippers gave chase. ****#******#* 

The Destay was far behind, when the pirate, discovering that es- 
cape by flight was altogether out of the question, suddenly put about, 
and bore down upon the Revenge, flinging aloft the terrible black 
banner, and shortening sail for combat. Upon seeing this the crew 
of the schooner set up a cheer of exultation, and gradually took in 
sail, while the bucanier came on in grim portentous silence. 

Marx again put the glass to his eye, then cast it down hastily, 
exclaiming, ‘‘”T'is the Peaceful Mariner, by the holy Paul! Black- 
beard himself, my boys! Bear a hand! give her grape! wide 
awake there, Jeptha! A thousand pounds for Blackbeard’s head !” 

At this exhortation, the men tightened their girdles, loosened 
their cutlasses, blew upon their matches, and stood by to give the 
; enemy “her gruel.” 

Just as they waited for the word, a sheet of flame issued from 
the ports of the bucanier; she disappeared for a few moments in 
the smoke that followed, and a storm of iron hail came rattling, 
tearing, and crashing into the Revenge. Almost simultaneously 
the schooner fired; and the two reports rang booming over the 
waters. Oxenstiern heard the sullen roar of the cannon, and be- 
held a white vapour curling toward the heavens: it cleared away, 
and, in a few moments, again the sharp flash and rattling thunder 
of distant artillery ! 

‘Clap on every thing!” cried the chevalier; ‘keep her full, you 
Dutchman! ’Tis that bloody Blackbeard himself! Let her go! 
now she walks!” he shouted with enthusiasm, as the Destiny be- 
gan to travel her best. “A hundred pounds to the first man that 
gains the pirate’s deck! Luff, there, luff!” 

‘he Revenge and the Peaceful Mariner now fell to it, tooth and 
| nail; the Destiny meantime coming up, hand over hand, to the as- 
sistance of her consort, who, single-handed, was evidently no match 
for the bucanier. : 

In the very heat of the engagement Blackbeard recognized Marx, 
who was shouting to his men, and cursing his ancient captain, with- 
“out any regard to decorum or propriety of language. He looked 
hard at him for some time, and turned around to speak to his mate. 

«Do you remember that boy, Mason?” 

Mason looked also; but he was near-sighted—he answered in 
the negative. 
| -The same bloody young hell-dog,” continued Blackbeard, 
| “that I set adrift in the Gulf of Mexico some years back; that 
| infernal Marx Scheveling, that you have heard the men speak of. 
| Ha! Mason, the other vessel is coming up like a north-easter! 


- ahead ; and 
to Oxenstiern, 

















the binnacle upset, and the compass smashed—the tiller broken— 





| Call the boarders! no quarter! make fast there for’ard !” 
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es, The grappling-irons were cast, and the its made fast as || much gain, glory, or ease? Do audiences, on the other hand, use RAN 
m- the two swung r. Marx immediately his own board- || to come in crowds “to playhouses to see indifferent performers ! ORIGINAL T SLATIONS. — Dbiad 
ers, and made a rush on to the Peaceful Mariner ; he was | and when there, do they, out of pure charity and good-will, bestow a 
ike repulsed by the pirate chief in person, and, overpowered by the || their as well as their money upon tiresome performances!.| FABLES, APOLOGUES AND CHOICE MORCEAUX. 
ut- overwhelming force of the sturdy bucaniers, he retreated, step by | —I will answer these points as far as is myself, and therein (FROM THE GERMAN OF LICHTWER.) 
step, to the deck of his own vessel. express the gratitude which J feel towards the uenters of pee. 
+ x nin had now altogether ceased; the regen Now: theatres. I emcee | disliked 4 ; ad — THE SINGING-BIRD. 
. istol, irk were busy. The crew of the Revenge recoi ide nor pleasure in the exercise of it. I exercised it as a ma Bares ee é . 
ind pefore the fell sweep of Blackbeard’s sabre, that, like the trenchant Gea to earn my bread—and verily it was in the sweat of Damon presented his Phillis with a bird which he had caught in 
to blade of Azrael, breathed death from its keen edge. Marx raged || my brow. The parts which fell to my lot were of a most laborious || the woods, whose song, he assured her, was exquisite. The shep- 
like a lioness despoiled of her young ; smiting down the bucaniers || nature, and occasioned sometimes violent mental excitement, || herdess, delighted with her present, was never tired of petting it ; 
to- to tne right-and left, and making direct for his old commander. || always immense proven exertion, and sometimes both. In those || its cage was kept constantly filled with the most delicate food, 
ch rape a object, and crushing a horrible oath between | humbler ey of my gee a whe Sana’ a eee I was || which it devoured incessantly, but never sung a note—and no 
his teeth, he pre: upon him with all his gigantick stre and || exem y my en favour wi publick, ve seen, —it he thing ’ Philli 
ses ferocity. Marx was fairly brought to vey, ead he Soaght netiy th not known, the most painful drudgery—the most constant i no ~ a a Ba eling eel a aan aes 
jen but Blackbeard pressed him closer and closer: as the bucanier || fatigue—the most sad contrast between real cares and feigned ; hic P 
: struck at him, he bounded from the deck, the blow, and || merriments—the most anxious, penurious, and laborious existence the song of a bird, which seemed to have been born dumb. One 
his came down upon his foe with a fearful gash on the left eheek. || imagiuable. For the part of my ay which regarded the || day, however, she went out, forgetting to replenish her cage as 
to Blackbeard, upon this, howled like a wild beast, more from wrath || audiences, I have only to say, that | never knew, saw, heard, or || usual, and did not think of her darling till evening, when she hur- 
aly than pain, and, casting aside his cutlass and grappling with Marx, || read of any set of people who went to a play-house to see what | ried home, fearing to find it dead or dying. But whet was her sur- 
= bore him by main force to the deck. With his knee planted on the || they did not like ; this being the case, it never occurred to me || prise to find it filling the whole house with the most delightful 
ily breast of Marx, and his left hand clutching his throat, he smiled || that our houses were full, but as a nec consequence of our ||. 1:15 of musick! She now saw the cause of his silence and 
as grimly as he drew his keen Flemish knife. own attraction; or that we were applauded, but as the result of k id ° for the fat 
rk Meantime the Destiny came alongside, and ed the Peace- || our own exertions. I was glad the houses were full, because | || tok care to avoid it for the future. 
ful ful Mariner. Blackbeard was too busy with the Revenge—which | was earning my livelihood, and wanted the money ; and I was || In this way, Providence alweys keeps poets hungry—and why 
mn he had boarded with the savage determination of putting every one | glad the people applauded us, because it is pleasant to please, and || Because, then, they sing the West. 
his to death—to notice this new antagonist ; and Mason, ever faithful || human vanity will find some sweetness in praise, even when reason 
he and prompt, got together some of his stanchest adherents, and met || weighs its worth i . Thus I cannot say that in general FORTUNE AND THE DREAM. 
nd Oxenstiern, as he attempted to board the bucanier, with a disci- || I had any great gratitude toward my audiences. Now, es regards || A Dream flitted past the cavern where Fortune was sleeping, 
iff, lined ferocity that proved, for a time, eminently successful ; driv- || the benefit-nights of actors, I do not observe that even on these || ..4 awoke her from her slumber. 
lly ing back the crew of the Destiny into their own vessel, and even at- | occasions much gratitude is owing to the people who attend them; ||. wo .6 comest thou!” asked the goddess 
tempting to board her in return. for I know, and so does every member of the profession, that the rm ‘ey gar > 293% ry ; 
ear Oxenstiern was slashing away at these sturdy ruffians, who were | oldest and best actor on any s the one who, for a series of From a maiden,’ said her aérial visiter ; “ over whose pillow 
in, slowly giving way inch after inch, when a powder-monkey dodged || years, has appeared before audiences to whom his private respec- || I have hovered all night. I wore the shape of a lover, of rank and 
oh under three or four cutlasses, jerked at his girdle to attract atten- || tability and worth were well known—the longest established || wealth, with horses and equipages, and a train of liveried servants. 
0 tion, and then told him that the jolly-boat of the Revenge was | favourite of the publick, (as they are termed,) will assuredly have || | kneeled and kissed her hand, and had just won her consent to be 
m alongside. Having thus delivered himself, the fearless little imp || empty houses on his benefit-nights, if, trusting to the feeling of mine, when day broke, and I vanished. But the good child will 
; scrambled out of the melée, without receiving a single blow; and || that publick, to whom he owes so much gratitude, he fi to |! think of me all day long and be ha ” 
he the chevalier, no little surprised at what he had heard, and willi secure the assistance of whatever star, (tragedian, pantomimist, or “My fate i y tong as PPY: thine.” : 
till to ascertain if it were true, withdrew quietly from the skirmish, and | dancing dog, it matters not which,) happens to be the newest ob- y fate is not so happy a one as thine,” replied Fortune. 
ild looked over the side to take cognizance of the case. ject of attraction. I speak all this more particularly as regards || “ "Twas but lately I visited a merchant, and made him prosperous 
ch True enough! there was Jeptha Dobbs, alone in the boat, and, | this country ; for it is here that I have heard most of this species || and rich. While I remained with him he was contented, but yester- 
red just as the chevalier appeared, heaving up his long legs into the || of cant. titude is a word and an excellent thing, and || day I turned away my face from him, and he hung himself. Why 
he Destiny. || neither in speaking or acting should it be misapplied. In the aris- || should those whom thou visitest feel thy disappearance less! Am 
re “How, sir!” exclaimed the chevalier, sternly ; ‘‘have you de- || tocratical lands over the water, this nonsense about patronage |... 17 too, a dream?” 
rly serted your captain ?” || might surprise one less; but in America it seems strange there shia —- 
or. “I tell you what,” observed Jeptha, without at all noticing the | should be any mistake about a simple matter of traffick—'tis nothin, THE APPLE-TREE AND TULIP. 
“ angry excitement of Oxenstiern, “if you don't crowd in yonder || in life else. We give our health, our strength, our leisure, an A gardener had a splendid tulip, the pride of his grounds, which 
’ pretty rapid, there won't be no great deal of Captain Scheveling || our pleasure, for your money, and your applause, neither of which he tanied with atel pride. On & endden: © vidkeat babes 
left, I guess! Maybe that ‘ere Blackbeard don’t beat the very || do we beg or borrow from you. his being the case, where lies : a" — = room 
gh darn’dest! Well! I guess I can’t stay no longer! I'll take the || the obligation, and where the gratitude? As to the pretty speeches || *TS® which beat down all his plants, and destroyed, in an hour, 
of leetlest mite of tobacco, captain. Maybe you haint none about | which actors make when called from behind the curtain, they | all the promise of the year. As soon as it was over, disregarding 
as you, though ?” always appeared to me very much of the same order as advertise- || everything else, he ran to his beloved tulip ; and, when he found it 
he Oxenstiern made no reply ; for, from what he had heard, he well || ments in newspapers—A. D. returns his grateful acknowledgments || shattered to pieces, broke out into loud lamenting. An appie-tree, 
h knew that no time should be lost, and shouting to his men, he || to the publick for their liberal support, etc. etc. That calling per- || which stood near, shorn of its leaves and blossums, overheard him, 
e dashed forward to the rescue. formers on after a play is a foreign, not an English custom, and, and answzred angrily, “‘ Dost thou mourn for the loss of an empt 
a Jeptha slid down into his boat with quiet celerity, and, unob- || to my mind, one more honoured in the breach than the observance. baubl Ad e eg f in: 1. wh ; ae, 
ad served by the busy actors in the scene overhead, made good his || Extraordinary occasions might warrant extraordinary demonstra- || °*¥%!e, and yet ast no tears for my se , who supplied 
return to the Revenge; where, with a downright and heedless || tions ; but it is a pity to en that a common ceremony, which, || With fruit, and helped to sustain thy family ! * 
sl hardihood, he worked himself into the heat of the fray, and dodged | rarely granted, would be a gratifying testimony of feeling, and || So is it with men—to petty evils they are sensitive—to great 
- — os wore pg) a of - eel. ee excite rational gratitude in those on wn it was conferred. calamities indifferent. 
= ike Diomed of old, the chevalier clove to the deck all who : : : Site oe 
ry opposed his onward path—smiting such trenchant and bitter blows, _ Cast 2+ npecay tem enna em — wens coer aa a SOCRATES AND THE WIDOWER. 
that every —~ was literally over the dead. Thus he passed over — ss I aa 4 he -. re ap 3 , “ae Metle A husband ivst a dutiful and beloved wife. The loss filled hie 
nt aha te hie oi bright a of oe er more like what they should be, than they generally are. It has || mind with grief; and, in his despair, he woald have slain himself 
sheryl Geowdgpeedl. pod Jewadhs. sed aom_Pritgy dhe. been always customary, heaven knows why, to make low comedians || with his dagger, had not his friends prevented him. Disappointed, 
upon which none cared to gaze steadfastly; his form seemingly | : . . : : ; : 
nd dilated to gigantick proportions ; in aspect’and action, as if Neptune | *¢t the witches, and to dress them like old fish-women. Instead of || but still furious, he dashed his head against the wall, determined to 
2, had suddenly arisen to vindicate the blood-stained seas. || the wild, unearthly appearance which Banquo describes, and which |! seek death in some way, 80 as to rejoin the beloved one. It was 
, Blackbeard was poising his knife aloft, and fora moment forbore | belongs to their most oo cn Ame 9 — and |! with great difficulty that he was appeased, and persuaded to con- 
8- to strike, that his victim ~— enjoy a little the fortaste of impend- | — we have three on FOSS TENSWS, fa oy me ae> tt eult the sage Socrates, and seek advice and consolation at his hands. 
it, ing death ; contemplating the pale yet haughty features of Marx customed to laugh at, night after night, in every farce on the stage, He did so, and the philosopher's only answer was, “ Come again 
ck with a cold malicious sneer, that was fiendish, not human. For a || With as due a proportion of petticoats as any woman, letting alone || '°° | : the.” At the end of that time, he did . + 
iw moment he thus paused—and that moment closed his dark, blood- || Witch, might desire, jocose red faces, peaked hats, and broomsticks, || in eight months.” At t ASS Cad, 08 EE REALE 
in stained easene! which last addition alone makes their costume different from that || he had married again ! 
Swift as the forked lightning, whirled the keen sabre of the || Of Moll Flagon. If I had the casting of Macbeth, I would give 
ys chevalier, and with rapid edge smote sheer through the short mus- | the witches to the first melo-dramatick actors on the stage—such TRUTH AND FABLE. 
4 cular neck of the ge as if it had been a woodman’s axe lopping a || ™°? ** T. P. Cooke, a who — all wr belongsto | The poets’ goddess, Fable, wandered once into a barbarous 
4 tender bough. So sudden, so perfect was the stroke, that it | eo my 2 devilry a as ne be tage fanciful, country, where she was assailed by a band of robbers. They found 
savoured of magick ; the immense bushy head fell directly into | W/thout ceasing to be grotesque, shou & Ute mere Racee, : : 
od | and less mdiculous than the established livery ; something that || her purse empty, to make up tor which they stripped her of her 
the very face of the prostrate hunter, and the broad headless trunk, || 28¢ “ess mdiculow ° 8 ; ah: 
he losing its balance, fell to one side, releasing Marx from about as | would accord a little better with the blasted heath, the dark, fungus- || clothing. And, lo! when the veil which covered her was removed, 
unpleasant a position as he recollected to have been ever placed in. | grown wood, the desolate, misty hill-side, and the flickering light || Truth stood before them. 
a4 No sooner had Blackbeard thus been summarily decapitated, of the caldron cave. The robbers were confounded, and humbly besought her to resume 
im than the bucaniers lost all presence of mind and energy of resis- || _Eveninc.—Directly after dinner, I set out to pay sundry cards. || her garb ; “for who,” said they, “ can bear to see Truth naked!” 
iy = A. or two old bucks, however, stood at bay, and were | The day had been eee Bere = warm, = —— , bo | iiamnneeen 
emolished in due course; the others, now aware of the utter || evening was beautifully soft: ana as I drove over hill a e, | 
- hopelessness of the case, surrendered at discretion, and were | marsh Gad moorland, through the city of Washington, pazing my | CLEARINGS F now BAK PAUL. 
4 accordingly spared, and put in irons. || cards, the stars came out one after another m the still sky, and | THE ENEMISS OF FREEDOM. 
be || the scattered lights of the town looked like a capricious congrega- : 
aad || tion of jack-o’-lanterns, some high, some low, some here, some Crush every league of her friends, destroy every book and every 
2 BEAUTIES OF “ THE JOURNAL.” || there, showing more distinctly, by the dark spaces between them, || one who gave it to the world, to show us the rising sun of freedom, 
rr Mrs. Butler's “ Journal” is a rich mine, inexhaustible in its || the enormous share that emptiness has in the congressional city. || and that sun will not be reflected from one mirror alone, but will 
. beauties, and amply repaying a re-perusal. There is scarcelya | Sunset at sea.—I saw to-day, and with delight, an American || shine with new lustre in every fragment. When the sea is smooth, 
t page without a gem, irradiating the vulgarisms and lamentable || sunset. The glorious god strode down heaven's hill, without a || but one sun shines out from its breas}; but when broken into a 
trash with which unfortunately it abounds, and agreeably contrast- || cloud to dim his downward path. As his golden disk touched the || thousand waves, it glitters with a thousand. 
d ing with them. Taken as a whole, the book is decidedly in the cree Sep —- enn Sean = ~ report eon 
- worst possible taste ; but we may say of it, what Shaks says | — pil anceps By tage FO 4 BSCS SERASNED Sy Var OUe. 
h of obeaiall which, although sid abe || and left one glow of amber round half the sky ; upon whose verge, | Pale rose, the sun gave thee thy bloom, and the glowing sun now 
¥ 8 where the violet curtain of twilight came s;reading down to meet | hee of h: Gee ot When the spirit, which mah 
> “« Like a toad, ugly and venemous, '| its golden fringe, robs es: * ob spirit, bon 
ws Bears yet a precious jewel in its head.” __ “ The maiden the cheek of man to glow, draws nigher and nigher to us, it, too, 
. — of the jewels we cannot resist collecting, without much | ee be pd meen,” makes our cheek pale, and we die. 
egard to order or arrangement. stood, with her silver lamp in her hand, and her pale misty robes | THOUGHT AND ACTION. 
2 casting their wan lustre feintly around her. Oh me, how glorious Many flowers open to the sun, but one only follows him con- 
RELATION BETWEEN ACTOR AND AUDIENCE.—It may not be amiss || it was! how sad, how very, very sad I was! stantly. Let thy heart be the sunflower ; let it not only be open to 
i, here to say one word with regard to the gratitude which audiences || Instructep minps.—How much pleasure of reflection and con- God, but bow to him, and follow him. 
t in some parts of the world claim from actors, and about which I || templation is lost to the ignorant, whose outward sense wanders 
f. have lately heard a most alarming outcry. Do actors generally || over the objects that surround it, deriving from them bat half the FLOWERS ON A VIRGIN's BIER. 
' exercise their profession to please themselves, and gratify their || delight that they give the wise and well-informed 3 even fancy is at | ——. he her fair friends! Once 
Own especial delight in self-exhibition? Is that profession, in its || fault, for fancy itself scarce devises im more , and beau- | “ ae ee yy ae — ye brought 
highest walks, one of small physical exertion and fatigue, (I say || tiful, and wonderful, than the reality of things presents to those who || flowers to grace her cradle-festivals ; now she is celebrating the 
nothing of mental exertion,) and in its lower paths, is it one of ' understand their properties and natures. '| greatest of them all, for her bier is the cradle of heaven. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and HManners, 





SCOTLAND. 
hristopher ””"— Mr. Blackwood—the Ettrick Shepherd—Lockhart— 
ties iene Werdenorth—-Benth Captain Hamilton and his 
book on America—Professor Wilson's family, etc. 

One of my most valued letters to Scotland was an introduction 
to Professor Wilson—the ‘‘ Christopher North” of Blackwood, and 
the well-known poet. The acknowledgment of the reception of 
my note came with an invitation to breakfast the following morn- 
ing, at the early hour of nine. 

The professor's family were at a summer residence in the country, 
and he was alone in his house in Gloucester-place, having come to 
town on the melancholy errand of a visit to poor Blackwood—(since 
dead.) I was punctual to my hour, and found the poet standing be- 
fore the fire with his coat-skirts expanded—a large, muscular man, 
something slovenly in his dress, but with a manner and face of high 
good humour, and remarkably frank and prepossessing address. 
While he was finding me a chair, and saying civil things of the noble 
friend who had been the medium of our acquaintance, I was trying 
to reconcile my idea of him, gathered from portraits and description, 
with the person before me. I had imagined a thinner and more 
scholar-like looking man, with a much paler face, and a much more 
polished exteriour. His head is exceedingly ample, his eye blue and 
restless, his mouth full of character, and his hair, of a very light 
sandy colour, is brushed up to cover an incipient baldness, but 
takes very much its own way, and has the wildness of a highlander's. 
He has the stamp upon him of a remarkable man to a degree seldom 
seen, and is, on the whole, fine-looking and certainly a gentleman in 
his appearance ; but, (I know not whether the impression is common,) 
I expected in Christopher North, a finished and rather over-refined 
man of the world of the old school, and I was so far disappointed. 

The tea was made, and the breakfast smoked upon the table, but 
the professor showed no signs of being aware of the fact, and talked 
away famously, getting up and sitting down, walking to the window 
and standing before the fire, and apparently carried quite away with 
his own too rapid process of thought. He talked of the American 
poets, praised Percival and Pierpont more particularly ; expressed 
great pleasure at the criticisms of his own works that had appeared 
in the American papers and magazines—and still the toast was get- 
ting cold, and with every move he seemed less and less aware of the 
presence of breakfast. ‘Thére were plates and cups for but two, so 
that he was not waiting for another guest, and after half an hour had 
thus elapsed, I began to fearhe thought he had already breakfasted. If 
I had wished to remind him of it, however, I should have had no op- 
portunity, for the stream of his eloquence ran on without a break ; 
and eloquence it certainly was. His accent is very broadly Scotch, 
but his words are singularly well chosen, and his illustrations more 
novel and poetical than those of any man I ever conversed with. 
He spoke of Blackwood, returning to the subject repeatedly, and al- 
ways with a softened tone of voice and a more impressive manner, 
as if his feelings were entirely engrossed by the circumstances of 
his illness. ‘Poor Blackwood,” he said, setting his hands together, 
and fixing his eyes on the wall, as if he were soliloquizing with the 
picture of the sick man vividly before him, “there never was a 
more honest creature, or a better friend. I have known him inti- 
mately for years, and owe him much, and I could lose no friend that 
would affect me more nearly. There is something quite awful in 
the striking down thus of a familiar companion by your side—the 
passing away—the death—the end for ever of a man you have been 
accustomed to meet as surely as the morning or evening, and have | 
grown to consider a part of your existence almost. ‘To have the | 
share he took in your thoughts thrown back upon you—and his aid | 
and c | and company with you no more. His own mind is in a || 
very singular state. He knows he is to die, and he has made every || 
preparation in the most composed and sensible manner, and if the || 
subject is alluded to directly, does not even express a hope of re- ! 
covery ; yet, the moment the theme is changed, he talks as if death | 
were as far from him as ever, and looks forward, and mingles him- i 
self up in his remarks on the future, as if he were to be here to see | 
this and the other thing completed, and share with you the advan- || 
tage for years to come. What a strange thing it is—this balancing | 
between death and life—standing on the edge of the grave, and | 
turning, first to look into its approaching darkness, and then back || 
on the familiar and pleasant world, yet with a certain downward | 
progress, and no hope of life, beyond the day over your head!” || 

] asked if Blackwood was a man of refined literary taste. 1 

“Yes,” he said, “I would trust his opinion of a book sooner l 
than that of any man I know. He might not publish everything he ! 




















“Very good humouredly, with the exception of one or two oc- 
casions, when cockney scribblers have visited’ him in their tours, 
and tried to flatter him by convincing him he was treated disrespect- 
fully. But five minutes’ conversation and two words of banter re- 
store his good humour, and he is convinced, as he ought to be, that 
he owes half his reputation to the Noctes.” 

“ What do think of his Life of Sir Walter, which Lockhart has 
so butchered in Fraser?” 

“ Did Lockhart write that?” 

“T was assured so in London.” 

“Tt was a barbarous and unjustifiable attack ; and, oddly enough, 
I said so yesterday to Lockhart himself, who was here, and he dif- 
fered from me entirely. Now you mention it, I think from his man- 
ner, he must have written it.” 

“ Will Hogg forgive him?” 

‘Never! never! J do not think he knows yet who has done it, 
but I hear that he is dreadfully exasperated. Lockhart is quite 
wrong. ‘To attack an old man, with gray hairs, like the Shepherd, 
and accuse him so flatly and unnecessarily ef lie upon lie—oh, it 
it was not right !” 

“ Do you think Hogg misrepresented facts wilfully?” 

“No, oh no! he is perfectly honest, no doubt, and quite revered 
Sir Walter. He has an unlucky inaccuracy of mind, however ; and 
his own vanity, which is something quite ridiculous, has given a 
colouring to his conversations with Scott, which put them in a very 
false light ; and Sir Walter, who was the best natured of men, 
may have said the things ascribed to him in a variety of moods, such 
as no one can understand who does not know what a bore Hogg 
must sometimes have been at Abbottsford. Do you know Lockhart ?” 

“No, I do not. He is almost the only literary man in London 


I have not met; and I must say, as the editor of the Quarterly, and || 


the most unfair and unprincipled critick of the day, I have no wish 
to know him. I never heard him well spoken of. I probably have 
met a hundred of his acquaintances, but I have not yet seen one 
who pretended to be his friend.” 

“ Yet there is a great deal of good in Lockhart. J allow all you 
say of his unfairness and severity; but if he were sitting there, op- 
posite you, you would find him the mildest and most unpresuming 
of men, and so he appears in private life always.” 

“Not always. A celebrated foreigner, who had been very inti- 
mate with him, called one morning to deprecate his severity upon 
Baron D’Haussez’s book in a forthcoming review. He did his er- 
rand ina friendly way, and, on taking his leave, Lockhart, with much 
ceremony, accompanied him down to his carriage. ‘ Pray don’t give 
yourself the trouble to come down,’ said the polite Frenchman. 
‘I make a point of doing it, sir ;’ said Lockhart, with a very offen- 
sive manner, ‘for I understand from your friend’s book, that we are 
not considered a polite nation in France.’ Nothing certainly could 
be more ill-bred and insulting. 

“Still it is not in his nature. I do believe that it is merely an 
unhappy talent he has for sarcasm, with which his heart has nothing 
todo. When he sits down to review a book, he never thinks of 
the author or his feelings. He cuts it up with pleasure, because he 


does it with skill in the way of his profession, as a surgeon dissects || 


a dead body. He would be the first to show the man a real kind- 
ness if he stood before him. I have known Lockhart long. He 
was in Edinboro’ a great while, and when he was writing ‘ Valerius,’ 
we were in the habit of walking out together every morning, and when 
we reached a quiet spot in the country, he read to me the chapters 
as he wrote them. He finished it in ¢hree weeks. I heard it all thus 
by piecemeal as it went on, and had much difficulty in persuading 
him that it was worth publishing. He wrote it very rapidly, and 
thought nothing of it. We used to sup together with Blackwood, 
and that was the real origin of the ‘ Noctes.’” 

* At Ambrose’s ?” 

“ At Ambrose’s.” 

* But is there such a tavern, really?” 

“Oh, certainly. Any body will show it to you. It is a small 
house, kept in an out-of-the-way corner of the town, by Ambrose, 
who is an excellent fellow in his way, and has had a great influx of 
custom in consequence of his celebriity in the Noctes. We were 
there one night very late, and had all been remarkably gay and 
agreeable. ‘ What a pity,’ said Lockhart, ‘that some short-hand 


writer had not been here to take down the good things that have been || 


The next day he produced a paper called 
I continued them 


said at this supper.’ 
‘Noctes Ambrosine,’ and that was the first. 
afterward.” 

‘Have you no idea of publishing them separately? I think a 
volume or two should be made of the more poetical and critical 
parts, certainly. Leaving out the politicks and the merely local 
topicks of the day, no book could be more agreeable.” 

“Tt was one of the things pending when poor Blackwood was 
taken ill. But, will you have some breakfast ?” 


The breakfast had been cooling for an hour, and I most willingly | 


approved, for it was his business to print only things that would sell ; 
and, therefore, there are perhaps many authors who would complain 
of him ; but, if his opinion had been against my own, and it had been 
my own book, I should believe he was right and give up my own 
judgment. He was a patron of literature, and it owes him much. 
He is a loss to the world.” 

I spoke of the “ Noctes.” 

He smiled, as you would suppose Christopher North would do, 
with the twinkle proper of genuine hilarity in his eye, and said 
‘yes, they have been very popular. Many people in Scotland be- 


lieve them to be transcripts of real scenes, and wonder how a pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy candescend to such carousings, and poor 
Hogg comes in for his share of abuse, for they never doubt he was 
there and said every thing that is put down for him.” 

‘“ How does the Shepherd take it?” 





'| acceded to his proposition. Without rising, he leaned back, with | 


|| his chair still toward the fire, and seizing the tea-pot as if it were a 
|| sledge-hammer, he poured from one cup to the other without inter- 
| rupting the stream, averrunning both cup and saucer, and partly 
| flooding the tea-tray. He then set the cream toward me with a 
| carelessness which nearly overset it, and in trying to reach an egg 
| from the centre of the table, broke two. He took no notice of his 
| own awkwardness, but drank his cup of tea at a single draught, ate 
his egg in the same expeditious manner, and went on talking of the 
|| Noctes and Lockhart and Blackweod, as if eating his breakfast were 
rather a troublesome parenthesis in his conversation. After a while 
he digressed to Wordsworth and Southey, and asked me if I was 
going to return by the Lakes. J proposed doing so. 

“«T will give you letters to both, if you haven’t them. I lived a 
long time in that neighbourheod, and know Wordsworth perhaps as 


| 








well as any one. Many a day I have walked over the hills with 
him, and listened to his repetition of his own poetry, which of course 
filled my mind conipletely at the time, and perhaps started the 
poetical vein in me, though I cannot agree with the criticks that my 
poetry is an imitation of Wordsworth’s.”’ 

“ Did Wordsworth repeat any other poetry than his own.” 

‘ Never in a single instance, to my knowledge. He is remarka- 
ble for the manner in which he is wrapped up in his own poetical 
| life. He thinks of nothing else. Everything ministers to it. Every- 
thing is done with reference to it. He is all and only a poet.” 

“Was the story true that was told in the papers of his seeing, for 
| the first time, ina large company some new novel of Scott’s in 
_ which there was a motto taken from his works; and that he went 
_ immediately to the shelf and took down one of his own volumes and 
| read the whole poem to the party, who were waiting for a reading 
| of the new book !” 

“ Perfectly true. It happened in this yery house. Wordsworth 
was very angry at the paragraph, and | believe, accused me of giv- 
| ing it to the world. I was as much surprised as himself, however, 
| to see it in print.” 

‘* What is Southey’s manner of life ?”’ 

“Walter Scott said of him that he lived too much with women. 
He is secluded in the country, and surrounded by a circle of admi- 
| ring friends who glorify every literary project he undertakes, and 
| persuade him, in spite of his natural modesty, that he can do nothing 
| wrong or imperfectly. He has great genius and is a most estima- 
| ble man.” 

** Hamilton lives on the Lakes too—does he not ?” 

“Yes. How terribly he was annoyed by the review of his book 
| in the North American. Who wrote it ?” 

‘“‘T have not heard positively, but I presume it was Everett. I 
He is the 





| know nobody else in the country who holds such a pen. 
| American Junius.” 

| “Tt was excessively clever but dreadfully severe, and Hamilton 
was frantick about it. I sent it to him myself, and could scarce 
| have done him a more ungracious office. But what a strange thing 
| it is that nobody can write a good book on America! The ridicu- 
| lous part of it seems to me that men of common sense go there as 
travellers, and fill their books with scenes such as they may see 
| every day within five minutes’ walk of their own doors, and call 
them American. Vulgar people are to be found all over the world, 
| and I will match any scene in Hamilton or Mrs Trollope, any day 
| or night, here in Edinburgh. I have always had an idea that I 
| should be the best traveller in America myself. I have been so in 
| the habit of associating with people of every class in my own coun- 
| try, that I am better fitted to draw the proper distinctions, I think, 
between what is universal over the world or peculiar to America.” 

“‘T can promise you a hearty welcome, if you should be inclined 
| to try.” 

“T have thought seriously of it. It is, after all, not more than a 
| journey to Switzerland, or Italy, of which we think nothing, and my 
| vacation of five months would give me ample time, I suppose, to run 
| through the principal cities. I shall do it, I think.” 

I asked if he had written a poem of any length within the last 
| few years. 

| “No, though I am always wishing to doit. Many things interfere 
with my poetry. In the first place I am obliged to give a lecture 
once a day for six months, and in the summer it is such a delight 
| to be released, and get away into the country with my girls and 
| boys, that I never put pen to paper till I am driven. Then Black- 
| wood is a great care; and, greater objection still, I have been dis- 
| couraged in various ways by criticism. It used to gall me to have 
| my poems called imitations of Wordsworth and his school ; a thing 
| I could not see myself, but which was asserted even by those who 
| praised me, and which modesty forbade I should disavow, I really 
_can see no resemblance between the Isle of Palms and anything 
of Wordsworth’s. I think I have a style of my own, and as my 
ain bairn, I think better of it than other people, and so pride pre- 
vents my writing. Until late years, too, I have been the subject of 
much political abuse, and for that I should not have cared if it were 
not disagreeable to have children and servants reading it in the 
| morning papers, and a fear of giving them another handle in my 
| poetry was another inducement for not writing.” 

I expressed my surprise at what he said, for, as far as I knew the 
| periodicals, Wilson had been a singularly continued favourite. 
“Yes, out of this immediate sphere, perhaps—but it requires a 
| strong mind to suffer annoyance at one’s lips, and comfort oneself 
| with the praise of a distant and outer circle of publick opinion. I 
| had a family growing up, of sons and daughters, who felt for me 
more than I should have felt for myself, and I was annoyed per- 
petually. Now, these very papers praise me, and I really can hardly 
believe my eyes when I open them and find the same type and im- 
| print expressing such different opinions. It is absurd to mind such 
weathercocks ; and, in truth, the only people worth heeding or 
writing for are the quiet readers ia the country, who read for plea- 
| sure, and form sobe ro pinions apart from political or personal preju- 
| dice. I would give more for the praise of one country clergyman 
and his family than I would for the momentary admiration of a 
whole city. People in towns require @ constant phantasmagoria, 
| to keep up even the remembrance of your name. What books and 
authors, what battles and heroes, are forgotten in a day !” 

My letter is getting too long, and- I must make it shorter, as it is 
| vastly less agreeable than the visit itself. Wilson went on to speak 
of his family, and his eyes kindled with pleasure in talking of his 
children. He invited me.to stop and visit him at his place near 
Selkirk, in my way south, and promised me that I should see Hogg, 


who lived not far off. Such inducement was scarce necessary, and I 














| made a half promise to do it and left him, after having passed several 
| hours of the highest pleasure in his fascinating society. N.P.W 
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THE MINUTE-BOCE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


JOURNEY TO VENICE. 
Ferrara —Ariosto— Tasso—the river Po—Rovigo—peasantry— Arqua— 
Petrarch—the poet's house—Padua— Albums at inns— Venice. 

Last night we slept at Ferrara. This is indeed Italy. It is 
now the twenty-third of June, and we have all the beauty of sum- 
mer above and around us. I was greatly struck with Ferrara. The 
wonderfully clear sky, the still, transparent, golden air, and the un- 
peopled old town. We strolled (of course) into the cathedral, then 
to Ariosto’s house, from whose garden we plucked flowers. We 
lingered long by the stately palace of the dukes of Este, and went 
into the court-yard, (for all of which, vide “ Parisina,”) then to the 
hospital Sant’ Anna, to see Tasso’s cell. These landmarks in all 
travellers’ journals, must be as familiar to you as your alphabet ; and 
I am also now very close on the track of Willis. I walked out 
again after the moon had risen. Wrecks of splendour are discern- 
ible here and there about the streets. Such a picturesque old 
town! and containing a castle with a moat and drawbridge; by 
moonlight! But I reserve my description, with a pile of similar 
manuscript rhapsodies. 

It is astonishing in Italy how your money goes. You are exposed 
to a perpetual suction or evaporation. It exhales away in mezzi, 
paoli and barochi. You are charged fur gratuitous passports. You 
have a demand at exhibitions wkich are free. A visit of friendship 
often costs a serious amount, (Rome, for example,) and when you 
have discharged all these, there is still gualche cosa to pay. (* Qual- 
che picola cosa, per carita, signore mio.”’) 

This morning we crossed the Po. At this spot a wide, and ap- 
parently shallow stream, bending with a gentle current through a 
flat land. We are now waiting at Rovigo till the dreadful sun 
shall cool his fires. I have observed nothing in particulzr this morn- 
ing, but the deeply-bronzed faces of the peasants, who go by often 
bareheaded and sweating in the fierce sunshine, and their careless- 
ness respecting their persons. The moral feeling and delicacy of 
this people is curiously obtuse. The intelligent traveller will dis- 
cover it with amazement, as the gentlemen who stay at home would 
hear it with incredulity. But everything in Italy is picturesque ; 
the peasants, the beggars, the asses, everything. 

Am I really within a few hours of Venice? Shall I reach the 
poetry and climax of a traveller's ambition, and *‘ swim in a gon- 
dola” to-night? By an accidental detention, we are disappointed 


in our design of seeing the extraordinary city by the light of the | 


full moon, which caught us on the summit of the Appenine ; but she 
rises to-night at half past eleven, and by her waning beams we 
shall still enjoy our first glance. It is an interesting epech in our 
delightful tour; a visit to this wonderful city, whose history and 
very existence touch the border-line between reality and fiction. In 
the meanwhile, I employ a leisure hour at my notebook, lest in 
the world of new. impressions I lose those already received. 

“ Let’s take the instant by the forward top ; 

For we.are old, and on our quick’st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 

Steals, e’er we can effect them.” 

After roaming about Rovigo yesterday, and stumbling quite un- 
expectedly upon another leaning tower, we started again on our 
way for Montselice ; and a very hot and dusty way it was. As the 
sun went down from the ever-pearly sky, we came in sight of the 
romantick steep of Montselice, crowned with a broken wall and 
tower, and surrounded with verdure. It is from this porte that we 
visit Arqua—the “tomb in Arqua.” As strangers are always ar- 
riving, the arrangements were soon made. A carriage was almost 
immediately at the door, and making our way through a crowd of 
peasant girls, all smiling and bowing, and one or two extremely 
pretty, we entered our vehicle. You would have laughed to see us 
on this expedition. Our carriage was a small barouche, but more 
gay than I should voluntarily have selected; the postillion was 
dressed in @ bright, yellow bob-tail coat, with black and red velvet 
facings, cords, tassels, and large glittering white buttons, yellow 


leather breeches, immense military boots, a bell-crowned hat em- | 


bellished with a high bouquet of flowers, and a whip, with the han- 
dle of which he might have felled an ox. It may be necessary to 
state, lest you think that travel has turned our brain, that this is 
the government equipage always on the spot, and which travellers 
are obliged to take. We have become accustomed to despotism 
here in many of its forms, and I could give reasons, “on compul- 
sion,” for yielding without resistance. We found our gay cocker 
inflated with all the importance of an official; he went stalking 
backward and forward in his seven-league boots, till the ladies were 
arrsuged, then springing on his seat with the dignified frowa of a 
commissaire about to visa a passport, he-cracked his immense 
whip, and dashed on his way. His driving.was-rapid: and ostenta- 
tious, as becomes a man in authority, and we. thundered to our 
place of pilgrimage, and thundered back again, over the round: pave- 
ments; dogs barking, babies screaming, beggars bowing, boys shout- 
ing, and the very deuse to pay. 

Petrarch's house and tomb admit of no more description, but the 
former recalls to mind curious images of a curious time ; the extra- 
ordinary coronation on the Capitoline hill, and the meteorick course 
of that “bright exhalation,” Rienzi. The numbers who visit the poet's 
abode, in life and death, contrast strongly with the seclusion of the 
spot. We amused ourselves with all the ordinary tricks of travel- 
lers, wrote from his inkstand, sat in his chair, cut shavings from 
the door of the room in which he died ; culled pomegranate blossoms 
from the winding lane, and (by especial favour) broke pieces from 
his tomb. These are but commonplace tributes of veneration, yet 














there is a pleasure in them. Commonplace they may well be called, 
for a case in which he kept his plates, etc., is protected, by a strong 
wire lattice, from the furtive rapacity of reverence and admiration, 
or probably by this time it would have been conveyed away, piece- 
meal, to consecrate private museums in all quarters of the globe. 
The house is beautifully situated, but a desolate old place. I fancy 
a peep into the domestick circle of the most celebrated Italian, five 
hundred years ago, would make a New-York poetaster of the pre- 
sent day stare. It has been remarked that Augustus had neither 
glass to his windows, nor a shirt to his back ; and the domestick eco- 
nomy of the greatest among the Latin scholars, must have been 
as strikingly simple when compared with the now prevalent rage 
for elegance and splendour. The pathetick story of Laura is per- 
petuated upon the walls, in such execrable daubs, that ] wonder 
the very bones of the lover do not burst their adjacent tomb to ex- 
claim against such a travesty. The illustrious laureate is in one 
place represented as shedding upon the ground a torrent of tears, 
which, at length, form themselves into a copious fountain. The 
spectators of these paintings are generally on their way from the 
Vatican, the Pitti, and Bologna; and I fear the grief of the lover is 
anything but contagious. The scene from the balcony, however, is 
surprisingly beautiful ; and the road to it winds in among the Euga- 
nean hills, with all the circumvolutions of the Meander. Troops of 
fat and uncommonly pretty children, surrounded us on our rambles 
about the grounds and through the rocky, dilapidated, and most 
wretched-looking village, craving ‘‘ carifa, signore mio,” with a 
most good-natured mendicity; some palsied limbs and mutilated 
stumps were held out to us, and several white heads and blind 
faces, appealed to our sympathies, by the rich road-side. 

The extreme beauty of the peasants here, men, women, and chil- 
dren, struck me forcibly. Every face I looked on, seemed formed 
for the pencil of Guido or Titian. 

To-day we have crossed the Brenta. It was the softest hour of 
the balmiest morning I ever knew. A faint silver mist slept in 
the unstirring air ; I looked up from my book, and lo, the spires, 
domes, and towers of Padua, rose beautifully and imposingly before 
me. Padua! 

Duxe.—“ Came you from Padua, from Bellario !” 

Nerissa.—“ From both, my lord.” 

How rife these countries are with rich, old associations ! 

This town, now, which looms up before me—you cannot conceive 
how majestically, through the thin haze—is supposed to have been 
founded shortly after the fall of Troy ; that is, about three thousand 
years ago. Carry your mind back through that period of histery 
and fable, and think how many various and immortal beings have 
known this spot, and gazed around on these very scenes which now 
impress me with their quiet, eternal beauty. Livy was born here, 
and his ashes lie yet in yonder mass of buildings. The university 
of Padua! with its once varied throng of students, eighteen thou- 
sand at one time. I know nothing farther back in my memory than 
this same Padua. But these places, so holy to the scholar, are but 
the tombs of a soul that has fled. Livy and old Bellario are no 
longer within these walls; modern manners and modern oppres- 
sions, and the deep, deep weight of corrupt government under 
which all Europe groans, are here as elsewhere. The American 
stands in Europe as he stands on the Capitoline tower. It is no- 
thing, nothing but wreck and ruin, moral and physical. It is but 
the image of that old, crumbling Coliseum ; a stupendous fabrick 
erected against truth and nature; scathed with time, rapine, storm, 
earthquake, inundation and war; and feebly propped by artificial 
aid. The globe may one day tremble beneath the crash and thun- 
der of its downfall. 

Our road to Padua has been a pretty piece of dreaming. The 
canal leading to Venice, has been by our side all day. We have 
caught a fine view of the Rhwtian Alps. On our left, at every short 
distance, noble villas, built after the designs of Palladio, rise on the 
view, with their superb gardens and groves seen through majestick 
gateways embellished with rich sculpture, and reminding us of Por- 
tia and of Venice. 

We are now at Dolo, where I have vainly attempted to sleep, 
though hopeless of any dream like that which will greet my wake- 
ful eyes. 

The heat is too excessive to.admit of our usual perambulations, 
and to beguile_our hours here the landlord has brought us the tra- 
veller’s book. ‘Tolerable hints cf character may be gleaned from 
its contents, and we haye amused ourselves with them much (for 
every albérgo possesses one) at all. our stopping-places. Their 
pages are literally sprinkled with the tributes of poets, wags, and 
egotists. ‘The peevish records his ill temper, the self-sufficient pa- 
rades his pride, and the stupid perpetuates his dullness. It is cus- 
tomary for each guest to contribute his item of information, not only 
touching the hotel in which he writes, but also concerning others at 
which he has sojourned. It is intended thus to form a common 
book of reference by which the inexperienced may be enlightened 
upon the breakers and quicksands which he is likely to meet with. 
Useful intelligence may really be sometimes derived in this way ; 
as, for example, there are several scoundrel innkeepers at Rome, 
who compel every guest to pay a week’s bill, though he only re- 
mains a night, pleading custom. You may swear and threaten as 
much as you please, the wily Italian brigand, for such men are bri- 
gands wherever and however they perpetrate their robberies, forbids 
the removal of your things, and you have either to pay, to horse- 
whip him, or to go to law; a horsewhip in Rome, if it escape the 
retaliation of a dagger, would at least favour the unlucky, and per- 
haps friendless stranger, with an examination of the interiour of the 
castle of St. Angelo, where neglect, or malice, or bribery, might 
keep him any indefinite period. As for a lawsuit, in Rome! Travel- 
lers are guilty of many follies, but really ! ! 








Another warns his countrymen to distrust the hotel keeper at 


riage to the falls, and then leaves them half way at the foot of a 
mountain, for the ascent of which they have to pay again. Most 
piteous narrations of frauds and disasters follow each other in quick 
succession, but the most ludicrous contrariety of opinion prevails. 
Colonels, counts, dukes and private gentry direct conflicting praises 
and commendations in autographs as oddly opposite, and the fallacy 
of common report can rarely be better illustrated than in the thumb- 
ed, scarred, and blotted leaves of a “traveller's book.” The style 
of the inscriptions too, is most unworthy of remark ; the air with 
which a title is unfolded to its extreme iength, the quiet modesty 
of a mister, the bustle and flourish of a lord, and the bold brevity 
of the soldier, whose chin was evidently mounted over a high stock. 
Some hieroglyphicks are slowly deciphered into names renowned 
in literature or history. Then the fary exploded over a cup of sour 
milk, the maledictions launched against the head of an uncivil land- 
lord or negligent servant, or the dignity witl. vhich the contented 
dispense the meed of praise. In several of them you can detect 
a man who has eaten a good dinner, sipped a bottle of vin etranger, 
and who feels like an emperor. Some are prolix in their praise, 
while others pour their approbation in a pun, or hurl their anger in 
an epigram. Lord and Lady B. state their arrival on a certain night 
on their way from Venice to Florence, “having married their 
daughter.” Another announces his presence with “three children 
and two servants,” underneath is written “the Duke and Duchess 
de K., with four trunks, two boxes, and one bag.” Amid this 
medley of princes and lords, soldiers and bankers, who have nover 
dreamed of any other habitable portion of the globe than Europe, 
the sight of a Borton, New-York, or Philadelphia, sometimes drew 
our attention to a friend or a countryman, and we inscribed our 
name and country, to awaken the remembrance of our acquaintance 
who may follow us in this interesting route. As we close the vo- 
lume, our honest Gaspero came to inquire if he might attach the 
horses. I hear their reluctant hoofs clattering beneath the window, 
and now for Venice. 





“ Voyez !” said Gaspero, drawing in his horses ; “ roila la ville ! 
voila Venezia!’ * We were in a flat country, with a dim chain of 
the Friuli mountaine lying, soft and blue, in the horizon. On the 
other hand, over a plain and a sheet of water, resembling the bay 
of New-York from Staten-island, lay Venice. Hs appearance 
closely resembled New-York from Hoboken, except farther removed 
in the distance. The same mass of red buildings bristling up from 
the very bosom of the water. Nothing could be more like. I have 
not had such a sweep of home feelings for many a day. 

The tired and dusty horses dragged us into Mestre at six. Here 
the traveller leaves carriage and horses, carts and ¢erra firma, and 
embarks in a gondola for the city, whieh, (with all I had heard of it, 
| I was still surprised to find,) lies directly out to sea, seven or eight 
miles. We could have immediately proceeded on our “way, but 
entered the fairy-scene in the dark, and been awakened to a cold 
examination of it in detail, after breakfast, the next morning ; but 
we had a fancy to enter it by the light of the moon, which did not 
rise till eleven. We-waited, therefore, the hour, roamed down to 
| the canal to see the gondolas, and wandered in the dim light about 
the strange-looking old town of Mestre. At twelve, the gibbous 
moon was. tolerably high, though scattered pieces of cloud were 
drifting slowly across the heaven, threatening to disappoint our 
wishes. We embarked, at length, in the silence of the night, and, 
after gliding a half hour along a narrow canal, shot out into the open 
lagunes, and into a distant and dim view of the city. Jt was not 
without some anxiety that we now regarded the sky ; for the moon 
was often, during our two-hour sail, shrouded in darkness ; some- 
times blotting out the whole prospect from our sight, and again 
looking beautifully out from her veil of heavy clouds. But,.surely, 
some good genius hovered over our way ; for, as we neared the town, 
she mounted into a broad track of unbroken azure, and poured her soft 
floods, uninterruptedly, upon the city. Upon our yet nearer ap- 
proach, in that mellow light, its singular resemblance to New-York 
again struck me, and, for a moment, I lost all sense of interest and 
curiosity in that yearning after home which rises in the pilgrim’s 
heart, sometimes, with inexpressible mournfulness. I thought I 
saw sround me the well-known shores. I leaned over the peace- 
fal tide to hear the thunder of the steamboats, or to cstch the voice 
of the distant watchman, crying “ All is well!” But the bending 
gondolier, with a sweep of his oar, impelled the light bark around 
the abrupt angle of a heavy building, and into the “ canal from 
Mestre.” An interiour view broke upon us’; and, I confess, that, 
with every resemblance to my own home, every thought of it va- 
nished completely. On and on we floated in deep suspense, re- 
lieved by mute amazement, or broken by sudden exclamations of 
the most vivid ‘and childish delight, as, at each moment, rose 
before us and around us the long perspectives of the liquid streets ; 
domes, palaces, spires and churches, on either side, faintly reflected 
in the glimmering water, and.marking the silent and dim blue sky 
with heavy and grotesque. masses of fantastick architecture, per- 
fectly unlike-anything I had ever before seen in the reality, and 
with which a thousand engravings have made you familiar. If, for 
several minutes, in our first progress along the dark and narrow 


me apprehend that the exaggerations of painting and description 
had prepared for me a disappointment, we had no sooner darted 
round a sudden corner, (after a precautionary whoop and yell from 
the gondolier, which died away strangely along the wide and soli- 
tary waters,) than such a world of poetick magnificence burst upon 
us, as repaid and mocked my most secret i The sen- 
sation was exquisite. Certainly, I shall never know it again. The 











* The Italian vetturini speak the strangest mixture of French and Italian. 
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superb range of palaces along the grand canal, (all the gorgeous- 
ness of old pictures imbodied in them)—the long, glittering street 
of unbroken water—the new and celebrated objects rising to our 
sight with each sweep of the oar—the profound silence—the utter 
solitude—the dim moonlight edging each image with her silver 
beams, and deepening the hues of her heavy shadows. I stood on 
the narrow deck of the rocking gondola, with the absorbing and 
bewildering rapture of a child, for the first time, admitted to a 
dazzling, theatrical spectacle, and beholding the Cinderella of her 
nursery-book drawn up in bodily magnificence by her fairy steeds. 
With what interest we gazed on the palace of peor Byron, and 
upon that of the immortal Titian, and that of the Foscar1, Grade- 
nigo and Tiepoli. Palace after palace, in uniform and splendid 
succession, appeared before us, rising at once from the bosom of 
the glanc.ng water, as if conjured up by some spirit of the deep 
only to dazzle and mock the eyes of a night-wandering mortal. 
There thay lay in their universal stillness, without street or ground 
of any kind—a flight of steps descending into the flood, and a gon- 
dola moored beneath the window. Presently a deep bell tolled ¢wo. 

“ San Marco,” said the gondolier. 

The light oar dashed a few more sparkles from the tide, and we 
passed toward a bridge, spanning lightly across the wide canal, with 
single broad arch. 

I had just asked for the Rialto. 

“ Ecce lo,” (‘There it is,”) said the leaning oarsman, without 
even looking up at this thrilling image. ‘To me it was scarcely a 
reality. It showed in the silver moonlight, and at this hushed hour, 
but as a lingering fragment of the poet’s dream. Again we glided 
on and on, not quite secure of being awake, and really in haste to 
reach the grand square before the whole vision melted away into 
a papered wall or a dimity bed-curtain. Our gondola shot through 
all the most remarkable sections of the city, by those piles of mag- 
nificence, the Chiesa di S. Maria della Salute, Giorgio Maggiore, 
Chiesa del Redentore, and Chiesa S. Giovanni e S. Paoli. Before 
the latter lies a small square, bearing a column. On this spot Ma- 
rino Faliero meets the conspirators, in the tragedy. To be here, 
without thinking of Othello and Shylock, of Jaffier and Jacopo, is 
impossible. What all travellers have done before me, I could not 
avoid doing myself, and I was lost in these associations, when we 
slowly approached the Piazza di San Marco. This is the centre 
and focus of a traveller's dreams. Here are the Basilica di San 
Marco, the extraordinary square, the winged lion of Venice, the 
doge’s palace, the prison, and the Bridge of Sighs. We landed 
thus, in the “ dead waist and middle of the night,” upon the mag- 
nificert piazza, surrounded by all the wonderful imagery of an ideal 
world. The broad, superb floor of pavement, spread away from our 
feet ; the heavy, simple form of the tower San Marco, from whose 
top Galileo made his observations ; the doge’s palace ; the prisons ; 
the church of San Marco ; the wide, uniform and splendid square. 

Luckily, our hotel, (the Hotel Royal,) was here. We knocked 
up a sleeping domestick, and hastily selected a room, dismissed 
our boatmen, and, with the sustaining excitement of curiosity, sal- 
lied immediately forth again into the Piazza and the Piazzetta, 
(the square and the small square.) Here the enchantment of the 
scene and the hour was plete. It d, that the earth had 
nothing more to offer of siriking splendour, fairy association, and 
exquisite illusion. I have pored over paintings in the academy, and 
seen how the great world looked in books, and I have crossed the 
ocean and beheld it in the original. Sometimes I have been de- 
lighted, sometimes disappointed, and often surprised. I have mea- 
sured, with a giddy eye, stupendous scenery, which far surpassed 
my expectations ; and I have beheld the magnificence of cities and 
palaces, which fell short of my previous conceptions or appeared in 
a different aspect ; but never before did I anywhere so enjoy the 
sensation of beholding a brilliant dream of wild romance perfectly 
realized. In general, even when engravings are accurate, they en- | 
hance, they brighten, they refine and etherealize. The artist, with 
careful skill, selects some single position, whence he obtains a poe- 
tical and picturesque view, which, at length, in the original, you 
recognise, with a thought of what different things are realities and 
pictures! But here the reality, for once, equals and transcends all 
the artful effects of the limner and the graver. It had all the un- 
equivocal, unalloyed magick of a bright picture—all its newness— | 
all its perfect cleanliness—all its uniform and poetick grandeur. | 
Nothing is commonplace—nothing mean. We strode across the 
immense floor, worn smooth and glossy by the friction of human 
feet—unscarred, unsoiled by hoof or wheel. Around us, which- 
ever way we looked, rose all the magick of pictures—all the pomp 
and gorgeousness of romance; and imagination itself was satisfied 
and sated. It was broad daylight when we turned away. 1. s. Fr. 








THE DRAMA. 
HOWARD'S BENEFIT. 
Wuatever may be Hamblin’s faults, he has one conspicuous 
virtue, which his worst enemies will not deny him. Generosity of 
feeling is a trait in his character, which has been exhibited on so 
many occasions, that his theatre seems to be the natural resort of 
the unfortunate and the sorrow-stricken, whom he has never denied 
an opportunity, as far as we know to the contrary, of urging their 
appeal to the commiseration of the publick. There is no class of 
persons whose subsistence is so precarious as that of the players— 
their existence is the creature of popular applause, and that applause 
is as unstable as the air they breathe. When their usefulness is 
passed away, and an immediate and tangivle profit no longer derived 
from their exertions, managers too often seem to think that they have 
no further claims on their notice. This is wrong—they should not 


lest those who do, may in their turn, be forgotten—if want, penury, 
or misfortune, should overcloud the sunshine of their day. Hamblin 
will be no loser by evincing a liberal and a generous spirit, when 
proper objects present themselves—now Howard is one to whose 
benefit he has surrendered his house, set apart a night, and lent 
every assistance which his peculiar facilities afforded. It is, we 
believe, very generally known, that Howard has been prevented 
from exercising his professional talents for upward of four years, 
by a severe and protracted illness—that he has a large and help- 
less family—and that he is every way deserving of the support of 
the play-going portion of the community, whom he has so often de- 
lighted by his fine voice, and who will not readily forget the pathos 
and depth of feeling which he threw into Moore’s plaintive melody 
of ‘ Oft in the stilly night.” After the eveaing had been assigned 
by the manager of the Bowery, Howard had much difficulty in pro- 
curing suitable attractions for the gratification of the audience who 
might attend, and some of our benevolent and distinguished citizens, 
who took an interest in him, thought they could not serve bim more 


the boards in his behalf ; accordingly a letter was addressed to that 
gentleman, to which he most gracefully responded, and his last ap- 
pearance in America will be for poor Howard’s benefit, and in the 
cause of humanity. 


occur, as we have been obliged too often to reprobate the cold in- 
difference of foreign artists when their ends have been served, and 
they no longer think it worth their while to preserve the favourable 
opinions of a publick, by whose encouragement they have filled their 
pockets, and in whose smiles and applause they have lived. Power 
is too high minded, and of too noble a nature, to think like these. 
He came to this country comparatively unknown, and leaves it with 
an enviable reputation, which is as free from blemish as it is well me- 
rited. His career has been universally popular ; he has secured friends 
wherever he has moved, and no detracter has ever pursued his steps 
—he has had no misunderstandings that were not cleared up on the 
spot—and has never been put to the necessity of vindicating him- 
self from serious aspersions. Fickle as we may be, the breath of 
popular favour in his case has always blown in one direction, and 
we understand he cordially admits this, and expresses a grateful 
sense of the kindness with which the publick has greeted his efforts 
for their gratification. We say thus muchof this gentleman, as we 
shall not again have to speak of him as a performer, and we are 
glad that this occasion is of such a nature. 


NOVELTIES IN PREPARATION. 
The popular novel of “the Yemassee,” has been dramatized by 
| the young lady who produced the ‘“‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” and 
is in rehearsal at the Bowery theatre. ‘Mrs. Butler’s Journal’’ has 
undergone a similar operation, and is getting up at the same house. 
‘ Matthias, the Impostor,” is the title of a new farce, also in pre- 
paration at the Bowery. It is said to be a capital affair. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Tuey tell me he is changed—that time 
Has thinned his hair, and marked his brow, 
And altered him so much, that I 
Should scarcely know him now. 
It may be so; yet it were strange, 
If time had left no trace behind, 
Whereby the memory of a friend, 
Might some resemblance find. 








It may be so. They say that grief 
Has stolen the bloom of health away, 
Yet left a flush in either cheek, 
As if to mock decay. 
They say that busy care has been 
At work within his heart so long, 
That the free thoughts of youth are lost 
Its tangled web among. 


They hinted that his early love 
Was lingering in his bosom yet ; 
Strange, that in man faith should be found, 
That he should not forget! 
It may be so—but much I doubt, 
If such, indeed, the truth can be; 
*Tis so unlike all that has passed 
Within my memory. 





They tell me he has toiled for wealth, 
And found it, in a foreign land ; 
But fortune’s treasures have been bought 
Full dearly at his hand. 
For health is wrecked. amid the hopes 
Which float upon life's treacherous wave, 
And now, they say, his gold may buy, 
Perhaps, a stranger’s grave ! 





They speak of it, in careless tones, 
And idly breathe their prophecy ; 

As if the thought of losing him, 
Were nothing, but to me. 

They do not know the loneliness 
Death has already round me cast, 

The gloom upon the future thrown, 
The difference of the past. 


But ab, they tell me he is changed ! 
hat memory would in vain recall 
The looks, the smiles of other days, 
That he has lost them all ! 
It may he so—I cannot tell— 
The outward signs, I do not see. 





————“ Forget the services long past, 
Turn the old war-horse out to die at last,” 








An attered heart is all I fear, 
For that were all to me. 


effectually, than by recommending him to solicit Power to appear on | 


We take pleasure in recording traits of this nature when they | 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
FOURTH NOTICE. 


Since our last, we are pleased to find that Mr. Weir’s picture of 
Rebecca has been purchased by a gentleman of taste, well known 
for his love of art. All the pictures by W. S. Mount, have like- 
wise found purchasers. 

No. 81.—View on the East river, looking up. J. W. Hill. This 
magnificent marine subject places Mr. Hill among the masters in 
this departrnent of art. The harbour of New-York furnishes every 
description of river view, with a variety of shipping of all sizes and 
nations, for the exercise of the pencil of those who delight in water 
prospects, and the moving tenements that float on them. This pic- 
ture puts one in mind of the splendid exhibitions of the marine 
wealth of Holland, and the Flemish masters who have made them- 
selves famous by depicting them. 

No. 83.—A brisk gale. Copley Fielding. This is a little jewel. 

No. 85.—Interiour of an old house in Tenth avenue. J. W. Hill. 
Mr. Hill has here selected a subject of a very opposite nature to 
that of the last picture from his pencil noticed by us, and much jn- 
feriour in merit ; figures are introduced which are scarcely made out. 

No. 89.—Indian and his young wife at the grave of their first 
born; wood engraving, after R. W. Weir. L. Thom. Here we 
have another specimen of the art which our fellow-citizen, Dr. An- 
derson, introduced among us, and which is now so useful and orna- 
mental in our various literary publications. Mr. Thorn is a suc- 
cessful pupil of Mr. Mason, who is well known by his works in this 
department of art, and by his very interesting lectures on the subject. 

No. 93.—View from the Canal Rock, Poughkeepsie, G. Oak- 
ley, a. Mr. Oakley, though not a professional artist, is an artist 
of a very high grade in landscape. He is one of those Englishmen 
that do honour to their native country, and are received with the 
warmth of fraternity by the natives of their adopted. He has atu- 
died the old masters of Europe with success, and although strictly 
original in his views from nature, he has availed himself with judg- 
ment of those lessons in colouring, which the best landscape paint- 
ers of former days have transmitted to us. We shall again notice 
the productions of this gentleman, who is an honour to the Academy. 

Nos. 94, 96 and 97—Are busts ; the two last in marble, and from 
the chisel of our accomplished countryman, Horatio Greenough, 
who is now executing a statue of Washington, at Florence, for the 
government of the United States. It is only since the indepen- 
dence of America, that she has aspired to the erection of statues to 
her natives, and we believe that Philadelphia led the way, by plac- 
ing Franklin in front of the city libsary. The repeal of the stamp 
act induced the province of New-York to reward Chatham for his 
exertions to mitigate the madness or folly of England in her efforts 
at colonial taxation, (efforts which he saw were those of the boy that 


|| killed the hen who enrighed him by laying golden eggs,) by order- 


ing a statue of the English patriot from Europe, and placing it in 
the most publick place of their capital. This was erected in 1770. 
An equestrian statue of George the third, adorned the Bowling-green 
in front of Fort George. Both these monuments of dependence 
were swept away by the progress of enlightened liberty. They 
were the portraits of men to whom England might deservedly erect 
monuments for the love they bore her, though they evinced that 
love not always in union ; but their love to America, was that of a 
man to his estate, as a source of power and enjoyment to himself. 
We have now in the United States several statues of our first and 
best citizen, erected by several independent states; and the general 
government, though tardily, have commissioned Greenough to exe- 
cute one for the capital of the Union: this tardiness is not to be 
regretted, since the statue of Washington will be erected in his 
own city by the skill of his countryman. The works of Greenough 
which have led to these remarks, are the busts of Byron and Willis; 
both interesting, and both beautifully executed. 

Nos. 99 and 100.—Two Marine pieces, well painted by J. Pringle. 

No. 101.—Portraits of a gentleman, lady, and five children, 
painted by W. Hamilton, a. This artist is one of those who, al- 
though not a native, is honoured and esteemed by the artists of 
America, as much as though he were. Every American is proud 
that his country can offer inducements for the residence of merit 
among us. Mr. Hamilton, we recollect, exhibited two years ago, 
a picture in size similar to the one under consideration. We are 
happy to perceive great improvement upon what we then consi- 
dered a composition of much excellence. The picture of this 
year, though rather cold, is better drawn and coloured—indeed 
much of it is eminently beautiful; particularly the three boys who 
are fishing. ‘Their attitudes have all the grace of nature and unso- 
phisticated youth. This group is connected with that of the father, 
mother, and younger children, by a very well painted dog, who is 
attracted by the struggles of an unhappy “ fish out of water.”” The 
landscape of the picture is well conceived, and aocords with the re- 
presentation of domestick happiness. 

No. 102.—View of Etna Mill, Jones’s Falls, near Baltimore. 
This is another of the masterly water-colour landscapes of W. J. 
Bennett, N. a. 

No. 103.—Full-length miniature of a child. Miss Ann Hall. 
x. a. This is a combination of infantile grace, with the glowing 
colouring of health and the sportive action of innocence. The head 
of this cherub is faultless, and has all the force and rotundity of the 
strongest oil-painting. 

No. 106.—Miniature portrait. E. D. Marchant, 4. We see 
with pleasure that this gentleman has “two strings to his bow,” 
and both strong. 

No. 107.—Peat gatherers. D. Cox. This is another jewel 
from the English school of water-colour painting. 
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LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“Facts, Fre.ines and Fancies,” is the title of an amusing little 
duodecimo, in prose and verse, by Charles James Cannon, recentl 
issued from the press of Bliss and Wadsworth, of this city. It 
abounds in striking passages, and is evidently the production of an 
amiable heart. Other avocations have prevented our giving it more 
than a cursory glance ; and, though we have found much to con- 
demn, yet, we must admit, there is ing to admire. There is, 
however, nothing in the volume that we read with so much pleasure 
as the dedication, for it is inscribed to one of the most intelligent, 
high-minded and publick-spirited individuals in this community— 
whom it is i ible to know and not esteem. The dedication of 
a book, as it is its first, so it is not an unimportant feature, and many 


individuals derive an tere from the tone of the epigraph. | 


Some discrimination ought to be t to the selection of the 


name: under which a production is to be ushered into the world. | 


It is not because a man is rich or possesses talents, that he is there- 
fore the best friend to literature. There are other quiet and unob- 
trusive spirits, who rarely appear before the publick eye. It has be- 
come the fashion for our authors to dedicate their works to Wash- 
ington Irving—this is very well, as far as it is intended to convey a 
comhdens of personal respect and regard, but it goes for nothing in 
the appreciation of the production, as it is well known that the wri- 
ter of the Sketch Book is too overflowing with the milk of human 
kiadness to mortify a young fellow-labourer in the same vineyard 
by the rejection of a proffered compliment. But some compassion 
ought to be shown to him in this r —his name ought not to be 
brought into juxta-pesition with dullness or mediocrity, because 
it may thereby be clouded, and the performance at the same time 
derive no benefit from the auspices under which it ap Mr. 
Cannon has had the good taste to avoid this besetting errour of our 
literati, and we respect him and his book accordingly. 

Messrs. Harper have sent us the copy of a new work, which will | 
make its appearance in a few days, about which there is a dash of | 
mystery that we rather like for its rarity. They are quite unac- | 

uainted with the name pf the author, from whom they purchased | 
the book, and who was paid by a draft to bearer ; and when we asked | 
them if they had any notion of his identity, they told us that for | 
aught they knew to the contrary, it might be the production of the | 
leisure hours of President Jackson, or that Mr. Van Buren might | 
be at the bottom of it, or chat Mr. Walsh, senior and junior, might 
claim its paternity! The title is “ Blackbeard, a page from the 
lonial History of Philadelphia—a novel, in two volumes.” It is a 
striking narrative of a portion of the career of the notorious raffian 
and pirate Teach, known by the more familiar name of Blackbeard, 
whose atrocities rendered him the terrour of the high seas about a 
century ago. We have glanced hastily through its pages with the 
view of selecting a portion for the gratification of our readers, and 
from what we perceived of the manner in which this ferocious vil- 
lian is depicted, we have no doubt that the author will soon be 
deterré, and identify himself with a well-earned reputation. The 
extract will be found under the appropriate head. 

The name of Irving appears destined to be worthily maintained 
in the ranks of literature. A nephew of Washington Irving has put 
forth a book, on a subject the difficulties of which his wil had in | 
some measure cleared away ; and has been digging in the rich mine of | 














the early discoveries of this continent by the adventurous Spaniards, | 


who followed the example of the great and good inan whose inimi- 
table biography is the ornament of our literature. ‘Treading in his 
relation’s footsteps, Mr. Theodore Irving has narrated the history 
of “The Conquest of Florida by Hernando de Soto,” and we can- 
not give a better idea of the book than by transcribing the prefatory 
remarks which usher in the first chapter : 


“Never was the spirit of wild adventure more universally diffused 
than at the dawn of the sixteenth century. The wondrous discoveries 
of Columbus and his — companions and followers, the descriptions 
of the beautiful summer isles of the west, the tales of unexplored 
regions of wealth locked up in unbounded wildernesses, had an effect 
upon the imaginations of the young and the adventurous, not unlike the 
preaching of the chivalriek crusades for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre. e gallant knight, the servile retainer, the soldier of fortune, 
the hooded friar, the pains-taking mechanick, the toilful husbandman, 
the loose profligate, and the hardy mariner, all were touched with the 
pervading passion, all left home, country, friends, wives, children, loves, 
to seek some imaginary Eldorado, confidently expecting to return with 
countless treasure. . 

“ Of all the enterprises undertaken in this spirit of daring adventure, 
none has surpassed for hardihood and variety of incident, that of the re- 
nowned Hernando de Soto aud his band of cavaliers. 1t was poetry put 
in action ; it was the knight errantry of the old world carried into the 
depths of the American wilderness ; indeed, the personal adventures, the 
feats of individual prowess, the picturesque descriptions of steel-clad 
cavaliers, with lance and helm and prancing steed, glittering through 
the wildernesses of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and the prairies of 
far west, would seem to us mere fictions of romance, did they not 
come to us recorded in matter of fact narrative of contemporaries, and 
corroborated by minute and daily memoranda of eye witnesses.” 


Altogether, it is every way worthy of the name on the titlepage, 
and that is saying more than the most laboured and lengthened pa- 
negyrick could express. 

“The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Know- 
ledge,” on the plan of the Léndon penny periodicals, but pa ua 
more particular! y to American tastes, is published monthly, and re- 
cominends itself to notice and support by its amusing and instructive 
contents, which may afford materials for thought to all ages and 
conditions. Jt is ornamented with excellent wood-cuts, illustrative 
of scenery, and other subjects of the text ; and we cannot refrain 
from expressing our gratification at the rapid improvement which 
has taken place in wood engraving. is work only costs two dol- 
lars a volume, and competes with the English sheets of the same class. 

We have before us the sixth number of “ The Literary and Theo- 
logical Review for June,” 1835, conducted by Leonard Wood, jr., 
and published by Knight, of Nassau-street. The theological articles in 
this quarterly, are conceived and written in the true spirit; and the 
doctrines of revelation are inculcated, and their practical influence 
illustrated so as to promote the confidence and fellowship of chris- 
tians. We are much pleased with the literary department of this 
work, and were particularly struck with the observations on Goethe, 
contained in a review of that great poet’s writings, which we may 
peradventure extract hereafter. 

A second edition of Mr. Willis’s new volume, edited by Barry 
Cornwall, has been called for by the British publick. Is this “faing 
praise ?” o¢ are the English readers bad judges of poetry ! 


comparison. 
5 , who wri “ Adelaide,” but 
Miccefall te cincke fons LZ. 0h, Eke ts ert he 
concluding quatrain, thot 


“ The beautiful—the gay 
In time must all depart, 
And the rose upon the cheek decay, 
And cease to beat the heart,” 
perenne here sh Ne, amar | ing such facts in “ his 
for musick,” they are not lines for the Mirror.— Spaopheryph Rl 
the translations from the Greek, and are sorry that they are not calculated for 
pg Rae edn naniinee are 
i style, which is de- 


himself to much 
Sethros 


to him, but 
7 ee ie Sonate? o 
two pairs of stockings, and put them carefully into a travelli ;” or 
hada Ucceandiab lacs cho liven, hae a hamethes aun tetindea tie alate 
arg gm pers oe rt, ay ee looking at him on the 
] table.” The trash with which we are i is quite ing. 
—* Sonnets to Heloise” are fullef secutice, but the atrecture of the verse 
is i ible ; this is a pity, as the disjecta membra poetw abound 
in them, and we have no time to the Procrustean operation to their re- 
dundancies, and limping, half- ines.—“ M. H. 8.” will perceive that 
his or her petition has been complied with.—It will be necessary to make some 
alterations in the Song of the American Suicide : when these are effected, 
we will take it into consideration.— We by no means with our corres- 

, that as he has not written much for the publick, it would peri 

as well that he never should. The essence of is apparent in 
song, and we shall take the liberty of making it to our notions of cor- 

rectness.—“ D.” “On objects” and “ Stanzas,” arevery respectfully declit 
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Rural retirement, gardens, etc.—Before the solid structures of 
cities were laid, the race of man resided in the woods and fields, 
and the name of the golden age, we suppose, was given to this 
generation from contrast, as very little or no gold could have been 
current. A pastoral life, as it is the occupation of the great ma- 
jority of mankind, appears also to be the most adapted to his na- 
ture, and the most fitted for the ends and purposes of his existence. 
« God made the country, but man made the town,” is true in its 
obvious signification, and thoroughly correct in its moral analysis. 
Almost every dream of enjoyment—in fact, the very foundation of 
oar castle-building, to ensure its permanency, should be laid in the 
country. The perspective of the career of rational and graceful 
pleasure must be bounded by the scenery of rural life—with some 
sweet cottage ornée embowered in its gardens and pleasure grounds, 
protected from the bleak north-easters by the foliages of overhang- 
ing trees, through whose leaves the fervid rays of the sun can 
scarcely penetrate, and faintly quiver upon the walls as if chasing 
one another in their radiant gambols. We are dreaming of gar- 
dens fenced with living hedges—not the wooden palings of our 
country, so destructive of the picturesque, and such constant 
sources of trouble, annoyance, and expense—but the ever-verdant 
enclosure of shrubbery and coppice. In scenery like this, with 
some fair spirit for a ministering angel, to enhance the pleasures of 
life, and to soothe its cares—to extract the thorns, while she gathers 
and presents to us the roses of existence—a man’s career might 
glide away in rapture, and his only complaint of life would arise 
from its brief and transitory course. We were seduced into this 
revery by reflecting upon the beauty of God’s works, the fulness and 
magnificence of nature, and the admirable miniature of wisdom and 
goodness displayed in a well-ordered garden. Such thoughts natu- 
rally led us to the indalgence of visions of tranquillity and beauty, 
and these of course cannot be thought of but in connection with 
the partners of our lot. A woman never appears to such advan- 
tage as in the country, away from the noise and tumult of the 
mighty Babel, where so many cares distract her, where the impe- 














rious demands of society hurry her away from her family, where 
the day is converted into a scene of bustle, and the hours which 
should be dedicated to repose and quiet are encroached upon. The 
proof of this is, that the votaries of fashion find themselves com- 
pelled, at the end of the season, to recur to rural scenery and 
retirement, from absolute exhaustion, and from utter inability to 
bear up under the heavy expenditure of life exacted by the calls of 
pleasure in town dissipations, the wear and tear of spirits, and the 
debilitating excitement by which body aud mind are alike impaired. 
May we be permitted to remark, that we see not the object, nor 
discern the utility of the annual northward pilgrimage from this 
city! We can understand why the southern playter should aban- 
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don his unwholesome residence during the heats of summer, and 
breathe the fresh and pure air of the sea-board ; but we cannot see 
what is the magnet of attraction in a northern direction to our 
wealthy citizens. Why harry off in the fervid summer tempera- 
ture, through stifling dust and a feverish atmosphere, in search of 
excitement, and in the giddy whirl, nicknamed pleasure, when the 
breezy summits of the Highlands are at hand, and the banks of the 
Hudson afford an earthly paradise to those whose means and 
leisure justify the indulgence? Surely there is nothing on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence that can rival the beauties of our glo- 
rious Hudson, (independent of the latter being consecrated with 
the name of home,) or explain this roving propensity. ‘ Are not 
Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Judah?” They were so to the Syrian warrior, and the 
prophet did not disapprove his patriotism. If our citizens could 
be disposed to look upon the capabilities of our domestick scenery 
with the enthusiastick admiration with which it is regarded by 
foreigners, the country would be made one universal villa, one 

i the’ residence of peace and happiness, of roses 
and lilies, and of beautiful and accomplished woman, as fresh and 
fair as their emblems. From the time of Sultan Adam, the father 
of mankind, to the age of Dioclesian, its master, and from this 
Roman emperor down to the English stetesman and philosopher, 
Sir William Temple, how many sovereigns and sages have amused 
their leisure, and snatched brief but sweet intervals from the bustle 
and turmoil of war and politicks, to brace their minds with a fresh 
tone, and recruit their wearied frames in the innocent and healthful 
pursuits of horticulture. In this country we have no sovereigns, 
and not many sages; but we have sunny spots and noble rivers 
—we have glorious trees and exquisite flowers—and, above all, 
we have, in the women of our native land, with their elegant and 
accomplished minds, the beings who could throw a greenness over 
even the sandiest waste, and make of our scenery a garden of 
Eden. Our friend Willis has been writing of “Love in the Library ;”” 
but however delightful this locality may be for the indulgence of 
the sentiment, we must say, that had we chosen a subject in which 
to give utterance to a similar strain of thought and feeling, it 
would have been “* Love in the Garden.” 


New-York as it is—The time of the building of the tower of 
Babel and Solomon's temple would seem to be renewed in this city, 
were we to draw conclusions from the brick-and-mortar phrensy 
now prevalent, the confusion of tongues and disorder which reign 
throughout, and the numerous scaffoldings, ladders and appurte- 
nances of construction, which encumber almost every thoroughfare. 
The city now looks as if it had just emerged from the horrours 
of a bombardment ; and one would think that Wall-street, more 
particularly, had been completely riddled with iron hail. Go 
where you will, you see nothing but gaps occasioned by the 
demolition of old houses, on the sites of which new edifices are 
rapidly rising. Old and unsightly projections at the corners of 
streets are being removed, and comfort and utility seem to be the 
regulating principles. In the meantime, pedestrians have rough 





work of it; and if they are not prostrated and crushed by the un- 


wieldy Juggernauts of omnibuses, which appear to be reckless of 
every thing but celerity of locomotion, they are in jeopardy from 
flying bricks, rafters, and other agreeable intimations of Babel 
confusion. Of course every sensible person, whose business calls 
him into our crowded thoroughfares, has regulated his concerns 
and made his will, in the uncertainty whether he may walk into 
his doors in the evening, of his own proper motion and impu!se, or 
whether he may be carried tiereto on a shutter by his sorrowing 
friends, and sympathizing and apprehensive spectators. What a 
blessing the water will be—when we get it! We see no impedi- 
ment to its flowing through our streets in ess than two years, 
if immediate and proper measres are adopted with that view. 
Till it comes with health and freshness in its current, we think 
the corporation ought to drill a regiment of water-carts, so that the 
streets may be kept constantly and unintermittedly wet and cool. 
No one would complain about the expense. 





A hard bargain.—The great charm of the French /memoires 
consists in their ¢ournure, in the grace with which they narrate trifles, 
and the importance with which commonplace details are invested 
by the beauty of their language, and the skill of the anecdote- 
monger. For instance, a French writer would spin a lengthened, 
and, perchance, a valuable dissertation from the following fact, 
which we describe as it occurs. We were present, last Monday, 
in a crowded room, into which entered an old man, with white flow- 
ing locks, and in a suit af clothes, on which the citizens of Chatham- 
street would affix no greater value than six penn’orth of halfpence. 
On his departure, we were informed, that he was the owner of real 











estate in Jersey city, which, five years ago, was estimated at the 
value of five thousand dollars, but which would now roslize, and, 
in fact, far which he has been recently offered, five hundred thou- 
sand doHars. Reader, what think you was the object of his visit ! 
Haggling with the landlord for the price of six bundles of asparagus, 
which he had sold him. 


Old maids.—We have a great respect for this much traduced 
class of the community, and have always vindicated them against 
the silly gibes and heartless sneers of fools and coxcombs. A bet- 
ter champion, however, than ourselves is now in the field, though 
not a heartier or mare sincere one. A beautiful book has appeared 
in England, entitled “ Old Maids,” for the special comfort and edi- 
fication of these ladies, full of wit, and sparkling with humour. The 
motto is very beautiful and appropriate, 

————“ With light hand touch, 
A gentle spirit dweils withip the leaves” — 
of course it will soon make its appearance in an American dress, 
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‘, 
Rd—He seem’d to feel when at my feet He watch’d me in the festive hall, 3d—He left his home for sunny climes, | He came—the wealth of other lands 
The rapture of rs. He trembled if I moved, Full many years had past, Had crown’d him as he roveds, 
His eyes were lit with joyousness, But softly though his whisper fell, And the popes that fann’d my spirit-fame, | A star was yn on his breast, 
When mine were and bright $ He never said he loved. Had faded all at last § And then he he loved ? 
| THE HEROINE, CHARLOTTE CoRDAY.—At the examination of Char- Marriace.—We have rarely met with more judicious observa- 


MISCELLANY. 





Catamittes oF ports.—There is not among all the martyrologies 
that ever were penned, so rueful a narrative as the lives of the 
poets. In the comparative view of wretches, the criterion is not 
what they are doomed to suffer, but how they are formed to bear. 
Take a being of our kind, give him a stronger imagination and a 
more delicate sensibility, which between them will ever engender 
& more ungovernable set of passions than are the usual lot of man, 
implant in isn an irresistible impulse te some idle vagary, such as 
arranging wild flowers in fantastical nosegays, tracing the grasshop- 

r to his haunt by his chirping song, watching the frisks of the 
little minnows, in the sunny pool, or hunting after the intrigues of 
butterflies—in short, send him adrift after some pursuit which shall 
eternally mislead him from the paths of lucre, and yet curse him 
with a keener relish than any man living for the pleasures that lucre 
can hase : lastly, fill up the measure of his woes by bestowing 
on him a spurning sense of his own dignity, and you have created 
a wight nearly as miserable as a poet. 





EpiroriaL courtesizs.—We have several times expressed our 
disapprobation of, and disgust at, the ribaldry, scurrility, invective, 
and buffoonery, which are the characteristicks of a portion of our 
ptess, and are much pleased with the view taken of it by a contem- 
porary print, which has adopted toward a journal by which it had 
been traduced, the proper and only plan to be followed in such cases. 
A Harrisburgh journal says, in reference to a paper of the stamp 
above alluded to—* We sometime since struck it from our exchange 
list, in consequence of its coarse and vulgar abuse. The editor 
thinks us ‘ mean’ for doing so. We cannot help it. We will not 
keep the company of a man who uses indecent language, and we 
put our exchange papers upon the same footing as we do associates.” 





Tue Fair sex.—Barrett, in his ‘‘ Woman: a Poem,” pays the 
following compliment, as beautiful as it is true, to the enhancers of 
our pleasures, the solacers of our cares, in whose arms our first 
hours are nursed, and on whose bosoms we generally breathe our last. 


“« Ask the gray pilgrim, by the surges cast 

On stile chisen end numb’d beneath the blast— 
Ask, who relieved him—who the hearth began 

To kindle—who with-spilling goblet ran— 

Oh! he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 
And clasp his wither’d , and WOMAN name !” 





Potrmcas Maxim.—After the revolution of the eighteenth Bru- 
maire, Napoleon observed, ‘‘ Something new must be done every 


three months to captivate the imagination ef the French nation ; 
with them, is rui 


whoever stands still is ruined.” 





lotte Corday before the revolutionary tribunal, when she was ar- 
raigned for the assassination of the monster Marat, the admiration 
of the bystanders was excited by the simplicity of her replies. The 
following deserves to be handed down to terity for its cool 
energy and determination :-—‘ Accused,” said the president, “how 
happened it that thou couldst reach the heart at the very first blow? 
Hadst thou been practising beforehand?” Charlotte cast an in- 
describable look at the questioner. ‘ Indignation had roused my 
heart,” she replied, “‘ and it showed me the way to his.” At the ex- 
ecution, when her head fell, the executioner took it up and bestowed 
a buffet upon one of the cheeks. The eyes, which were already 
closed, again opened and cast a look of indignation upon the brute, 
as if consciousness had survived the separation of the head from 
the body. This fact, extraordinary as it may seem, has been ac- 
counted for in various ways, and no one has ever questioned its truth. 
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Inp1an NamMEs.—The following are some of the names given by 
the Indians to the lakes and rivers on this continent, with their de- 
finitions. The Indian language is poor in its roots, but is fer- 
tile in its compound terms. In the description of natural objects, 
it is very forcible, but the refinements of civilized life are neces- 
sarily expressed by words, coined for the occasion, and for the most 
part taken from the French and English examples. ‘* Ocmulgee— 
boiling, bubbling water. Wetumpkan, the name of the falls of the 
Chattahooche—rolling, or troubled waters. Fullulah, the name of 
a fall where the water pours down some hundred feet—awful, terrible. 
Alleghany—clear water. Ohio—most beautiful of rivers. Canan- 
daigua—place of rest. Schenectady—over the plain. Connecticut— 
long river. Winnipiseogee—the smile of the Great Spirit.” 








Ear.y rtstnc.—“ It is this habit,” says a country paper, “ which 
| makes the working people so sturdy, and it is the sweltering in beds 
of down till noon of the rich aristocracy, that makes them se effe- 
minate in mind and body, and so willing to be protected by standing 
armies and hereditary Des atives.”” This is an errour, at least as 
far as applies to the English aristocracy. The pursuits in which 
they principally indulge, are those of the chase and sporting, which 
are incompatible with lazy habits. The very appearance of the 
English nobility and gentry, as recently portrayed by one of our na- 
tive writers, now abroad, disproves the allegation of the writer of 
the above extract. Health and freshness do not comport with indo- 
lent habits of body, and sluggishness of intellect generally accom- 
panies an indulgence in late rising. No class of men in the world 
are more distinguished than the aristocracy of England for healthful 
looks, and the display of intellect ; ergo—they do not patronize such 
habits as are destructive of these qualifications. Sweeping asser- 





tions, and general accusations, are usually faulty. 


tions on this all-engrossing and all-important subject than the fol- 
lowing remarks of Mrs. Child, which we urge upon the considera- 
tion of the sons and daughters of this world, who, by paying atten- 
rion to them, may perhaps escape much misery to themselves, and 
be spared the infliction of it upon others.—* I never knew a mar- 
tiage expressly for money, that did not end unhappily. Yet managing 
mothers and heartless daughters are continually playing the same 
unlucky game. I believe that men more frequently marry for love 
than women, because they have a free choice. I am afraid to con- 
jecture how large a portion of women marry because they think 
they shall not have a better chance, and dread being dependant. 
Such marriages, no doubt, sometimes prove tolerably comfortable, 
but a great number would be far happier single. If I may judge 
from my own observation of such matters, marrying for a home is 
a most tiresome way of getting a living.” 





Our Best ancestors.—Valour and mind descend from heaven, 
and whoever is gifted with them, has no need of other ancestors. 
The distinctions which are accorded in limited monarchies, ought 
to be the reward of services rendered to the country, and every one 
may equally pretend to them ; but nothing savours so much of Tartar 
despotism as a crowd of honours emanating from one man, call him 
king or tyrant, and having his caprice as a motive for their source. 





C.ose sHavinc.—“ If you call this skinning,” said a man under 
the hands of a knight of the lather-box—“ if you call this skinning, 
it is not quite so bad ; but if you call it shaving, I should prefer to 
have you take the other side of the razor.” 





Lapigs’ sLEEVEs.—It was rumoured, sometime since, that the 
balloon proportions of these modern deformities were to be reduced 
into something like moderate compass, but what we saw at the 
opera lately has completely dispelled the flattering illusion. In- 
stead of getting smaller, their size appears to have been inc 

and we should not be astonished if they, ere long, became so huge 
and unwieldy, that the fair wearers would find it difficult to carry 
them, and be totally eclipsed by their exaggerated dimensions. 
Consoling this, to husbands, fathers and young gentlemen with 
moderate incomes, who are thinking seriously of matrimony, and a 
pleasing prospect to the importers of French silks. 
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